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LONDON IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

A duodecimo volume, eniitled London in the Olden Time, ond om. 
sisting of Talcs intended to illustrate the manners and superstitions 
of its inhabitants, from the tweMth to the sixteenth century, hasheea 
recently published in England. We have two specimens of these 
tales. The first, in prose, is a description of av annual public festivi- 
tv, which has long since ceased to he observed, The other ts a poet- 
ical fragment of great beauty.] 

It was on May morning 1513, when only a faint 
gray light appeared in the east, that the silence 
of the hitherto deserted streets was disturbed by 
the loud shout and merry halloo of a company of 
the mercers’ ’prentices, who were proceeding to 
Finsbury Fields, where, for the encouragement 
of archery, a silver arrow, the gift of Sir William 
Browne, the lord mayor, was to be shot for by 
the apprentices of the first four city companies. 
These youngsters were habited in the regular 
dress of their order—white cloth long hosen and 


_doubtlets, b'ne coats girt about with a leathern 


irdle, and which, in those golden days ot sump- 
———— it was enacted should be made of no 
richer material than fustian, keresy. or plain 
woollen cfoth, nortoreach lower than the middie 
of the leg. They wore fiat worsted caps, which 
those among the:n who had attained to the hon- 
or of a sweetheart had, after the chivalrous cus- 
tom of their superiors, decked with a knot of gay- 
colored ribbons ; and each carried a bow and ar- 
rows. But, though habited in this pla‘n attire, it 
was with a gallant step and proud bearing these 
*prentices passed along ; for they belonged to the 
first city company, and they alone possessed the 
enviable privilege of exemption from ‘ carrying 
the water tankards from the conduits to serve 
theice masters’ housos.“ And therefore, determin- 
ed to make an appearance becoming so honora- 


ble a company, and to pay due respect to the lord 


mayor, who was of their guild, they were pre- 
ceded by a piper, who from'tin.e to time ‘ startled 
the dull ear’ of the half-awakened inhabitants 
with snatches of those delectable tunes, (well 
worthy the exquisite instrament on which they 
were performed,) ‘Green Sleeves,’ ‘ John Dory,’ 
and ‘Chevy Chace.’ The two tallest of their 
number stalked proudly in front, one bearing a 
banner emblazoned with the mercers’ arms, the 
other a large green one, on which St. Hubert, in 
his forester’s frock, appeared kneeling with up- 
lifted hands before the miraculous hart which had 
just bounded from the thicket, bearing between 
his antlers the sacred symbol of the cross. 


Such was the varied scene that presented itself , 


to the citizen as he passed beneath Moor-Gate or 
Alders-Gate ; and well did it harmonise with the 
gay appearance of the holiday groups assembled 
on the level green, where the trial of skill was to 
take place. There stood the four bandsof ap- 
preniices, belonging to the mercers, grocers, drap- 
ers, and fishmongers’ guilds, all habited in the 
same simple dress, and distinguished from each 
other only by the banners of their respective com- 
panies ; while around them, with looks of pride 
and gratulation, stood their friends and relations 
-—from the grandfather, with his long gown, fur- 
lined hood, and brass-studde:] staff; and the 
grandame, with her close-plaited coif and thick 
muther, to the young sister, with ribbon-decked 
hair and laced boddice, and little brother, in bib 
and biggin, just released from the go-cart. And 
beyond stood a miscellaneous assemblage of 
monks and friars, ‘ black, white, and grey ; long- 
frocked countrymen, with their horn-tipped staves; 
men-at-arins, with buff coats, blackened and torn 
by pressure of the habergeon ; and archers, in 
their well-worn coatsof green, and harret caps 
graced with the red cross, eyeing with good-nat- 
ured smiles the important air with which the 
youngsters handled and bent their bows. Nor 
was the meeting ungraced by loftier company. 
There was Sir Thomas Lovell, in his damask 
gown, leading the lady prioress of Holywell,who, 
with rich furred mantle, and merlin on wrist, 
looked more like ‘ dame of highe degre’ than the 
devoted ‘ Auncilla Christi ; and close beside the 
butt, beneath a rich tent, sat the lord mayor and 
sheriffs, surrounded by the city officers; the 
splendid gold chain and rich silver maces which 
had gleamed to the imaginations of the aspiring 
*prenticesin so many a witching day-dream, and 
glittered with such enticing brilliancy in so many 
a nightly vision, shining proudly in the gun, 

1 cannot tell ye, in sooth, from where 

That maiden came, with her golden hair 

And her snowy brow ; but, I say to ye, 

She was fairer than ought in Christentye. 


A cannot tell ye that maiden’s name, 

I canrot tell ye from whence she came ; 
Bat, from her &irtle’s gold broiderie, 

1 should say she was damsel of high degree. 


And onward she glides in the still moonlight, 
Seeking the tower of her captive knight : 

She standeth beneath, and she lifteth her veil, 
And her voice sounds sweet as the nightingale. 


*Rise up, Sir Gay! arise at my call : 
have left my bower and my castle hall ; 
For goodly tydings I bring to thee— 
Ere morning I'll die or set thee free.” 


* Alas®’ quoth Sir Guy, * thou fair ladye, 
If sorrow or harm should chance to thee, 
Vow shall I again take lance in hand, 
How shal! I again see merry England ?” 


' £0 fear not for me, thou gentle knight : ¢ 


The spell must be won ere morning's light : 
‘Tis a mighty spell; but my knight !°ll win 
trom the chains of the haughty Sarrazin.” 


Sore mourned Sir Guy as that maiden went ; 
Alas ! he was close in donjon pent, 

Else had he followed her stedfastly, 

That she might not for him be in jeopardy. 


*Tis the mystic eve of St. John, I ween: 

On Jordan's bank is that maiden seen ; 

And a golden cross on her breast she weareth, 
And a chalice of gold in her hand she beareth. 


For spirits and demons are flitting about, 
And gobiins grim-shaped, an horrible route ; 
While Hecate and Lady Benzoria prepare 
To mount with Hera, the queen of the air. 


For she who shall first dip her hand in the stream, 
When the full moon at miduight sheddeth her beam, 
Shall govern all sprites till the shadows flee, 

And whatever she wisheth shall granted be. 


I would ye had seen how that maiden stood, 
tty of Srow, and fearless of mood, 
king to Heaven with many a prayer 
© shield her from fiends of the midnight air. 


The hour’s at hand—the moon's, at her height— 
U maicen! nor fear thee nor goblin nor sprite ; 
u art sained with water and rites divine ; 

Oa thy bosom thou bearest the holy sign ! 





{ 





There is shriek—there is ehout—there is death-like 
ery; . 

But the maiden hath rushed all reckless by : 

She etands in the stream mid goblins fell, 

An angel girt round by the fiends of hell. 


Joy to thee, maiden, the spell is won ! 

Hast¢ywith thy cup, ere the morning sun 

Shall gleam o’gr the mountains: the water thou holdest 
Will govern all fiends, and appal the “oldest. 


Joy tothee, maiden! look not hehind ; 

Heed not the shouts that are borne on the wind ; 

Mount yon goblin-steed—he dareth not harm thee: 

While thou bearest that cup there eball nought glarm: 
**thee. 


The steed flieth swifttf! the bolts of the keep 
Start back, for the warders are locked in sleep : 
Sir Guy springeth forth—his chains have unbound, 
As that mystic water is sprinkled around. 


And onward, and onward, aye, onward they fly, 
O’er bill, vale, and fipod, .while the moon rides high ; 
And still holds the maiden the cross to her breast, 
And still is that chalice with firm hand prest. 


Haste,haste ye! speed on, while the moon is yet bright ; 
Your steed must evanish at dawn of light : 
the chalice, nur heed the Gerce rout 


Still, 
Of gobiias who follow with yell and with shout. 


The gale of the morning breathes fresh and chill ; 
There's a streak of faint light upon Hermon’s hĩll - 
One bound—they have crossed the rushing river ; 
The steed and the fiends are evanished for cver. 


O joy to thee, maiden ; look up, and see, 
The towers of Acre are smiling on thee : 

Our holiest sign in the sunbeam is glowing, 
And the red-cross banner above thee flowing. 


And joy to thee, maiden ! look down, and behold 
What gleameth so bright in thy chalice of gold ; 
There is topaz, and ruby, and every gem 

That can garnish a soldan’s diadem. 


Yea, joy to thee, maiden! thy task is done ; 

Yes, joy to thee, maiden ! thy knight is won ; 

And that fearful adventure achieved by thee 
Shall be sung in each hall throughout Christentye. 


: POETICAL GEMS. 

[The subjoined verses are from a recent book, entitled “The Draught 
of Immortality, aud other Poems,” by a Mr. Parker, who had resided 
sometime in India. The Literary Gazette do mus the poet with faint 
praise, and p es its salvation to depend on the deep and glow- 
ing tinge of orientalism, which pervades its pages. We think the fol- 
lowing are uncommonly delicate and beautiful.) 

THE LAND OF DREAM. 

Where is the Land of Dreams? 

The land where sleepers see 
Those smooth and silent streams 

So calm and silvery? 
Those trees that are ag still 

As the shades of trees below, 
When they sleep on the lonely hill 

In the summer moonlight’s glow ? 
Where is the Land of Dreams—Ah where ? 
Fer I would be a dweller there. 


There, glorious temples shine; 
Thick frosted o'er with gems 
Unknown in earthly mine, 
Or earthly diadems : 
And ever-blooming bowers 
In dim and dewy dells, 
All formed of light and flowers, 
And the ocean’s glittering ehelle ; 
Where such low music floats around 
As *twere the shadow of a sound. 


Upon the ocean-shore 
Of that resplendent land, 
Where the emerald-waters pour 
Upon a silver sand, , 
The traveller may stray 
With sleep, his silent zuide, 
And watch the forms that play 
Upon that glorious tide, ; 
Dim and faint, as the mists that break 
At sunrise, from a mountain-lake. 


He may see the Nereids there, 
Each in her pearly shell, 
With long and dazzling hair, 
Float on the ocean’s swell ; 
And hear the rushing sweep 
Of the Tritons, as they dash 
Into foam the sparkling deep, 
Whilst finny monsters flash 
And toss upon the sunny sea, 
To the roar of the sea-god’s minstreley. 


Where is the Land of Dreams? 

Where the hearts, that earth divides, 
May meet like winter-streams, 

When spring uubinds their tides ; 
Where, fora little space, 

Uuchecked and unreproved 
We gaze upon the face 

We have s0 forgily loved ! 
And loose awhile the gloom of wo 
That shadows our sad love below. 
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The mariner, who goes 
From his weary watch on deck, 
When the midnight billow throws 
It’s shadow o’er the wreck, 
Forgets awhile the bark, 
With her masts all hewn away, 
That drifts through storm and dark 
Across its pathless way ; 
And to the Dream-land, fair and tar, 
Flies from the tempest’s sullen jar. 


He sees his cottage thatch 
By the willowed river's side, 

And the bank, where he would watch 
The white sails downward glide, 

When the morning mist lay still = 
On the broad grey river’s breast, 

And sun-rise fringed the hill 
As with a golden crest, 

And the sky-lark warbled from his shroud, 

The thin white summer morning cleud. 


Where is that shadowy place, 
Where the weary horse and hound 
Renew the fiery chase 
To the bugle’s sylvan sound ? 
Where they brush the dew again 
From the clover and the thorn, 
While copse and woody glen 
Echo the wild, wild horn, | 
And the pack’s glad bay, and the hunteman’s 
cheer, 
Fall faint upon the dreamer’s ear. 


Oh ! where is the land where friends 
Meet in those silent hours, 

When the starlight dew descends 
Upon the tleeping flowers ? 

There the changed, the cold, the dead, 
Retarn, and with them briug 

That blessed light which shed 
Sach joy o’er life’s young spring, 

As stars, that fade from morning skies, 
Rise bright again when daylight dies. 

Where is the Land of Dreams—oh where ? 

For | would be a dweller there. 


THE INDIAN LovE’s SONG. 
Hasten, love, the sun hath set, 





Aad the moon, through twilight gleaming, 





On the mosqne's white minaret, 
Now in silver light is streaming. 


All is hushed in deep repose ; 
Silence rests on field and dwelling, 
Save whete bulbul to the rose 
Is a love-tale sweetly telling. 


Save the ripple, faint and far, 
Of the river softly gliding ; 

Soft as.thine own murmurs are, 
When my kisses gently chiding. 


Stars are sparkling in the sky,— 
Blest abodes.of light and gladness, 
Oh, my life !—that thou and I 
Might quit for them this world of sadness ! 


Yet, not within the mighty range 
Of orbs, like very diamonds shewing, 
Are any two for which I'd chan 
Thy two dear eyes, with fonfuese glowing. 


See the fire-fly in the tope, 
Cheerily midet darknes shining, 

As the light which love and hope 
Sends to calm my soul’y repining. 


Sweet the night-wind heareth by 

© sents from flowers of nature’s wreathing, 
Till I think my Lillia nigh, 

And the perfumed breeze her breathing. 


The soft air stirs the lemon-grass ;— 
I think it is her step, that lightly 
Over the opening buds can pass, 
Nor bend them more than dews do nightly. 


_ Then haste, blest treasure of my heart ! 
Flowers are und, and stars above thee, 
Alone must view us meet and part ; 
Alone must witness—how I love thee. 


TRE VINTAGERS’ FEAST. 

The * is gathered: 

The ruddy sun now 
Sinks bright as the grape 

That has bloomed in his glow; 
O’er snowy Mount Rose 

See the autumn-moon rest ; 
Then haste, my love, haste 

To the Viutagers’s Feast. 


The merry-toned tabor, 
The sprightly guitar, 
And sweet flageolet, 
Resound blithe from afar ; 
While the laugh of the dancers, 
From labor released, 
luvites us, my love, 
To the Vintagers’ Feast. 


Beneath the old elm tree, 

Where runs the blue stream 
That sparkles and laughs 

In the yellow moon-beam, 
The Vignerons meet ; 

Let their joy be increased 
Dy thy presence, my love, 

At the Vintagers’ Feast. 





JAMES THOMSON. 
A volume, entitled the “ English Gen:leman’s Li- 
brary Manual,” contains the following remarkable 
anecdotes respecting the author of “* The Seasons.”” 


Memoranda communicated hy James Robertson, Esq. o' Richm in 
Surrey, late Su to the! Household at Kew, October 17, 5*. to 
Thomas Parke, . the Poet, and by him to the Earl uf Buchan. 


Parke. Have you any objection, sir, to my taking 
down memogandums toa conversation? _ 

Roeberteon. Not ie the lesst,| will procure you 
pen, ink, and paper immediately. 

1 understand, sir, you knew Thomson long? 

I became acquainted with him in the year 1726, 
when he published his poem of Winter. He lived 
opposite to me, in Lancaster court, in the Strand. | 
went to the East ladies soon afier, which caused a 
chasm in our acquaintance ; but, on my return, our 
intimacy was strengthened, and continued to the hour 
of hisdeath. I do not know any man, living or dead, 
I ever esteemed more highly, and he was attached to 
me. Ihad once a complaint of a consumptive na- 
ture, which confined me much at home, and he was 
so good as to come often from Kew-lane-to sit with 
me. 

Did you know Amanda? 

Know her? Yes, sir, | married her sister. Amanda 
wasa Miss Young, daughter to Capt. Gilbert Young, 
of the Gulyhill family, in Dumfriesshire, and was 
married afterwards to Admiral Campbell. She was a 
fine sensible woman, and poor Thomson was desper- 
ately in love with her. Mr. Gilbert Young, her 
nephew, left my house this very morning. Thomson, 
indeed, was never wealthy enough to marry. 

Mr. Collis, the brewer, has told me, that he was 
so heedless in his money concerns, that in paying him 
a bill for beer, he gave him two bank notes rolled to- 
gether instead of one. Collins did not perceive the 
amistake til} he got home, and when he returned the 
note Thomson appeared perfectly indifferent about 
the matter, and said he had enough to go on without 
it! Mr. Roberteon smiled at this anecdote, and said 
it was like him. 

He was not, I believe, one of the weeping philoso- 
phers. He was no Heraclitus? 

No, he was not, indeed. I remember his being 
stopped once between London and Richmond, and 
robbed of his watch, and when l expressed my regret 
for hie loss, ‘* Pshaw, damn it,” said he, “ 1 am glad 
they took it from me, “twas never good for any 
thing.” 

as he national in his affections ? 

He had no prejudices whatever ; he was the most 
liberal of men in all his sentiments. 

I have been told that he used to associate with par- 
son Cromer, and some other convivials, at the Old 
Orange Tree, in Kew-lane ? — 

Relaxation of any kind was to him frequently de- 
sirable, and he could conform to any company. He 


_| was benevolent and social, both in his writings and in 


his life ; as his friead, Dr. Armstiong, said on another 
occasion, be practise] what he preache.!. Lord L.’s 
character of him as an author was perfectly just, that 
in his last moments he had no cause to wish any thing 
blotted he had ever written. 

1 hear he kept very late hours? 

No, sir, very early ; he was always up at sunrise, 
but then he had never been in bed. 

Did you ever correspond with him ? 

Very seldom. We were so much together there 
was little opportunity or occasion for it. 

You do not happen to have any reliques of his hand 
writing ? 

I doni think I have ; but when! get my breath a 
little better I will look among my papers to try if 1 
can find any. 

The kind old gentleman was warmed with the sub- 
ject, and even set forward to his escritoire th the pur- 
suit, but returned only with a letter from the late Dr. 
Armstrong, which he flattered himeelf contained some- 
thing relativeto Thomson. In thishe was mistaken, 
It wae a rhapsody cf thanks in return for being pre- 
sented with a larze bottle of spirits ; but it was well 
worth an airing. This, said Mr. R., will show you 
the intimate terms I was upon with Johnny Armstrong, 
who wrote that beautiful poem, the * Art of Preserv- 
ing the Health.” He was a very ingenious and ex- 
cellent man. 

Did yeu know Dr. Patrick Mardoch, who wrote 
Thomson's Life ? 

Ay, very well, and esteemed him. 
ways called him, had a good beart. 

Pope, as I have heard, used often to visit Thomszon ? 


Pattie, as l al- 
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Yee, frequently. Pope has eometimes said, Thom- 
son, 11) walk to the end of your garden, and then set 
off to the bottom of Kew-foot-lane and back. Pope, 
eir, courted Thomson, and Thomson was always ad- 
mitted to Pope whether he had company or not; but 
Pope had a jealousy of every eminent writer; he was 
a viper that gnawed the file. 

Was Pope a great talker? 

Pope, when he liked his company, was a very a~4 
greeable man. He was fond of adulation, and when 
he had any dislike was a moet bitter satirist 

Thomson, | think, was very intimate with David 
Mallet, the editor of Bolingbroke ? 

Sir, that person’s name was properly ** Majloch ;” 
but I used to call him ** Moloch” in our festive mo 
ments, and Thomson enjoyed the jeat. Sir, he had 
not Thomson’s heart ; he was not sound at the core ; 
he made a cat’s-paw of ‘Thomsen, and I did not like 
the man on that account. 

Thomson had two courins or nephews, who were 
gardeners, did they live with him ? 

No, they did not live with him, they lived upon 
him. He was so generous a man, that if he had but 
two eggs he would have given them both away. 

Were you acquainted with Mr. Gray, who lived at 
Richmone Iill? 

Yes, | knew a John Gray, who was a victualler. 
He purchared Thomeon’s collection of prints and 
drawings after his decease, but 1 betieve purely out 
of ostentation. 

You must have had great inflaence over him, sir, 
from several circumstances you have mentioned, but 
wish to be suppressed ? 

Without ostentation or vanity, sir, I really very 
often have wondered how I came to have so much, 
and the rest of his friends wondered too ; for I do say 
it most sincerely, that | never could find out what 
made Thomson and many of these geniuses so partial 
to me as they appeared. 

Then, sir, I suspect you are the only one who could 
not make the discovery ? 

Sir, I was not fishing for a compiiment, J do assure 

ou. 

If you had, sir, | should not have snatched so eag 
ery at your bait. 

suppose you attended Thomson in a medical as 
well as in a social capacity ? 

Yes, Armstrong and myself were with him till his 
last moments. | was in the room with him when he 
died. A putrid fever carried him off in less than a 
week. He seemed to me to be desirous not to live, 

nd | had reason to think that my sister-in-law was 

e occasion of this. He could not bear the thoughts 
of her being married to another. 

Pray did you attend his funeral ? 

Tadeed I did, and a real funeral it was to me, as 
Quin said when he spoke the prologue to “ Coriola- 
nus”—* ] was in truth no actor there.” 

Did you hear Quin speak that prologue, sir ? 

Yes, I could not have been absent. 

Were you the only intimate friend who paid the 
lasi tribute of respect to Thomson's remains ? 

No, sir, Quin attended, and Mallet, ana another 
friend, whose name l do not recollect. He was iuter- 
red in the north-west corner of Richmond church, 
just where the christening pew now stands. I pointed 
out the place to the sexton’s widow, that she might 
show it to strangers. 

Did you know Andrew Millar, the bockseller ? 

I knew bim well. He took a box near Thomson’s, 
in Kew-lane, to keep in with him.as an author who 
might be profitable tohim. Andrew was a good-nat- 
ured man, ard not an unpleasant companion, but he 
was alittle contracted in mind by his business, and 
had the druss ef a buoksciler about him. 

Did you know Paterson ? 

_ Yes. Paterson had been clerk to 2 counting-houge 
in the city, went for some time abroad, and on his r 
turn was amanuensis to Thomson, was his deputy as 
surveyor-general to the Leeward Islands, and suc- 
ceeded him in that office, but he did not live long to 
enjoy it, I.believe not more than two years. 

Collins, the poet, and Hammond, author of the 
* Love Elegies,” visited Thomson ? 

Yes. Ah! poor Collins, he had much genius, but 
half mad. Hammond was a gentleman, and a very 
pleasant man. Yet Thomson, | remember, one day 
called him a burnished butterfly. Quin, the comedi- 
an, was a sincere friend of Thomson ; he was natur- 
ally a most humane and friendly man, and only put 
on the brute when he thought it was expected from 
him by those who gave him credit for the character. 

Was the anecdote of Quin and Thomson true ? 

Yes, I believe it was. 

Boswell surmised that Thomson wasa much coarser 
man than is commonly allowed ? 

Sir, Thomson was neither a petif-maitre nor a boor ; 
he had simplicity without rudeness, and a cultivated 
manner without being courtly. He had a great aver- 
sion to letter-writing, and did not attempt much of 
prose composition of any kind. His time for composi- 
tion was generally at the dead of night,and was much 
in his summer-house, which, together with every me- 
morial of his residence, is carefully preserved by the 
honorable Mrs. Boscawen. 

Did you know, sir, of any other attachments of 
Thomson's, except that to his Amanda? 

No, I believe he was morc truly attached to my lit- 
tle wife and her sister than to any one else, next to 
Amanda. Mr. H. of Bangor, saidhe was once asked 
to dinner by Thomson, but could not attend. One 
of his friends, who was there, told him that there was 
a general stipulation agreed on by the whole compa- 
ny, that there should be no hard drinking. Thomson 
acquiesced, only requiring that each man should 
drjnk his bottle. The terms were accepted uncondi- 
tionally, and when the cloth was removed, a three- 
quart bottle was set before each of his guests. Thom- 
son had much of this kind of agreeable homor. Mr. 
Aikman, the painter, and Dr. De la Cour, a physician 
and ingenious writer, were intimate and beloved 
friends of Thomson. Mr. Aikman wasa gentleman of 
competent estate, and was always friendly to Thom- 
son. 

Sir, I cordially thank you for this kindness, in suf- 
fering yourself to be teased with interrogations ; and 
when lord Buchan’s tablet on the grave of the poet 
shall be imposed in Richmond church, I shall hope to 
see you tripping across the green to take a peep at it. 

Sir, if | can crawl across for such a gratification, l 
shal! certainly do it. 

We then twice shook hands and parted. Intelli- 
gent o) i gentleman! Little was I aware that his 
lengthened eve of life was so very near if@close! He 
was taken seriously ill a few hours after I left him, 
Monday, October 24, and on the Friday following he 
died, and was buried on Saturday, the 4th of Novem- 
ber, by the south side of Richmond church. 


Mors ultima linea rerum est. 
(Signed) 
[From the Londow Magazine.) 


MR. WOLFF AND HIS JEWISH BRETHREN. 

Mr. Wolff, the Missionary, published a letter 
a short time ago,in which he declared the Jews 
of London the vilest of all Jews. Say what you 
will to them, he stated, their reply is, “ Old 
clothes ;” talk of their souls, **Old clothes” is 
their response ; speak of Moses, “ Old clothes” 
they cry ; mention the Prophets, “ Old clothes,” 
and nothing but “ Old clothea,” can you get from 
them. Demosthenes, when asked the first, the 
second, and the third essentials of oratory, repli- 
ed, “ Action,” “ Action,” “ Action ;” the Jews of 
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and omega of their discourse, spiritual and tems 
poral. This imputation has provoked from the 
children of Israel some remonstrance, rather 
more warm than befits so ridiculous an occasion 5 
and Mr. Wolff has, in support of his original as- 
sault on the unbelievers, published another epis - 
tle. which isa perfect pattern of the mild, coneil- 
iatory spirit that becomes a Christian Missionary. 
It was objected by the expostulators, that all the 
Jews of London do not ery “ Old clothes,” that 
some two or three Rothschilds and Goldamide 
are above this vocation ; Mr. Wolff thus disposes 
of the objection, falling foul by the way of poog 
Mr. D'Israeli :— 

“You Jews of London, as well those who so 
old clothes, as those who live in a more respecta- 
ble style—you both are in a perishing condition ‘ 
And I say more, the old clothesman of London 
ts better than the respecttbie Jew of Tandon! An 
Israali, for instance, who was produced by one 
of the Jews of London as a literary character, is 
one of the most blind men J ever met with ; his 
works contain nothing but literary trifles and 
literary nonsense—he knows nothing of Aeses and 
the Prophets. I norz To CONTINUE TO WATE 
FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHER, AND SISTER, FOR THE 
SAKE oF Jesus my Lorn, anp FOR THE SAKE OF 
HIS PROPLE, in order that they may come to the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom they hitherto re- 
ject; but let the world know, that I consider not 
only the old clothesman in London, but likewise the 
respectable Jew uf London, as the most hopeless sct 
of people I ever met with in my life! And truth it 
is! 


“ Arise, ye Jews of London, and call on the 
Lord Jesus Christ! And though I declare you 
as the most obstinate of ali the Jews I ever met 
with, I am, after all, Your affectionate brother, 

“Josern Worrr.” 

A marvellonsty affectionate brother, of a truth, 
this Joseph Wolff! It would be pleasant for 
Jews or Gentiles to have many such kind rela- 
tions, living in the steadfast hope of hating then, 
in order that they may come, through such good 
haters, to the knowledge of him who preached 
peace and good will anong men. Mrs. Mala- . 
prop’s opinion, that it is best to hegin our loves 
with a little aversion, seems to have become a 
right orthodox doctrine. There- is something 
very happy and very characteristic, as it appears 
to ns, in Mr. Wolff’s ullowing to certain Jews the 
description of respectable ; and ranking them at 
the same time, in vilenese below the despised old 
clothesman. By respectable. Mr. Wolff merely 
means rich. There is the Shibboleth of his origin 
in this identification of the terms. Dives himsel 
in Tartarus would, doubtless, be deseritied by our 
moffied Missionary, as tl.e respectable gentleman 
frying in the batter of brimstone. Among the 
children and grand-children of Mammon, every 
man who, as Junius hasit, “ pays his debts and 
abhors a beggar,” is respectable. Responsible is 
the sense, but respectable is the word. 

Cousidering Mr. Wolff’s manner of making 
converts by the method of hating father, mother, 
brother, and sister, one cannot be surprised of 
the circumstance of his having found the Jews of 
Loadon such obstinate Jews ax he represents 
them. His Yeclrration to this effect, considering 
the means pursued by hhw for the end, reminds 
us of the Spanish charlatan, who went about 
proclaiming, that he could raise tle dead if prep- 
erly paid in advance for the service. It chanced 
that as he was holding forth, a corpse was carried 
by, when a mob required him to give an ingtant 
example of his boasted accomplishment. ‘The 
charlatan undertook the business without hesit:- 
tion ; and began reciting his charms, to which, 
however, the corpse turned a deaf ear; after a 
time, therefore, the operator flew into a violent 
passion, and told the bearer to carry off the body, 
observing, “ Never in my life before did 1 mect 
with so obatinate a corpse.” Mr. Wolff's manner 
of dealing with the Jews, is probably about as 
effectual as the charlatan’s method of revi ifying 
dead bodies. 


Loncevity. A short time since,a Highlander of 
the name of John Macdonald expired in his son’s 
house, in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, at the advanc- 
ed age of 107. He was born in Glen Tinisdale, in 
the Isle of Sky, and like the other natives of that 
quarter, was bred to rural labor. Early one morning, 
when looking after his black cattle, he was surprised 
at the sight of two ladies, as he thought, winding 
slowly round a hill, and approaching the spot where 
he stood. Wheu they came up, they inquired for a 
well or stream, where a drink of water could be ob- 
tained. He conducted them to the * Virgin Well,” 
an excellent spring, which was held in great rever- 
ence on account of its being the scene of some super- 
stitious and legendary tales. When they had quench- 
ed their thirst, one of the ladies rewarded Macdonald 
with a shilling, the first silver coin of which he was 
possessed. At their own request, he escorted them 
to a gentleman’s house at some distance, and there, to 
hic great surprise and satisfaction, he Jearaed that the 
two ladiesꝰ were Flora Macdonald and Prince 
Charles Stewart. This was the proudest incident in 
Macdonald's patriarchal life—and, when ; urranaded 
by his Celtic brethren, he used to dilate on ail the 
relative circumstances with a sort of hereditary en- 
thusiasin, and more than the common garrulity of age. 
He afterwards turned joiner, and bore a conspicuous 
part in the building of the first Protestant Church, 
which was erected in the island of North Uist. He 
came to Edinburgh 23 years ago, and continued to 
work at his trade till he war 97 yearsof age. Mle 
wae a temperate, regular living man, and never paid 
a sixpence toa surgeon fer himself, nor had an hour's 
sickness in the whole course of his lite. He used to 
dance regularly on New Year's days, along with some 
Highiand friends, to the bagpipe. Ow New Year's 
day, 1825, he danced a reel with the father, the son, 
the grandson, and great grandson, and was in more 
than his usual spirits. is hearing was nothing im- 
paired, and till within three weeks of his demise, 
without glasses, he could have threaded the fines? 
needle with facility. —/Scotsman.] 


— 








Ecosomy. A rich aud parsimonious person, re- 
marksble for having by his will preferred public char- 
ities to his relations, was fond of going to the theatre. 
and taking his great coat with him. Bat where should 
he leave this usefal appendage during the perform- 
ance? The box-keepere would expect at least six- 
pence ; and, should he leave it at a coflee-house, he 
must spend threepence to obtain house-room for tt. 
His invention supplied him with a method cheaper 
and equally secure. He pledged his garment every 
evening that be attended the play, at a pawnbrokers, 
near the door, for a shilling. is eum he carried 
back at the close of the play, added osz pauzr to it 
for interest, and received bis great coat again safe and 
soand, as if it had literally bees laid ap in lavender. 





Issevations. We ought not to be over anxious to 
encourage innovation in cases of doubtfal improve- 
ment ; for an old system must ever have two advan- 





London, according to Mr. Wolff, make “ Oid 
clothes,” “ Old clothes,” “ Old elothes,” the alpha 


tages over a uew one, it is established, and it ‘9 a- 
derstood. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. CANNING. 

At the close of our account of the sickness and 
death of Mr. Canning, in the Galaxy of the 14th 
inst. the reader was referred to a future paper 
for a notice of his life and such particulars of his 
history as we might be able to collect from the 
numerous notices with which the English jour- 
nala abound. We are aware that the subject has 
become rather tiresome ; not because the pane- 
gyrics of his admirers are unnatural, but because 
they are monotonous. Yet we could not res: satis- 
fied with the performance of our duty as a faithful 
chronicler of the times, if we should neglect to 
place on record a sketch of the departed minister. 
It would be endless and useless to notice all the 
obituaries, panegyrics, and anecdotes which the 
English journals have poured forth on the occa- 
sion. The article subjoined is compiled from va- 
rious authorities, ard is preferred on account of 
its brevity. 


Mr. George Canning, the father of the subject of 
the present memoir, was an Irish barrister of respecta- 
vility, who was related to the family of Garvagh, (for 
the present representative of which the late Prime 
Minister, a ehort time since, procured an Irish*peer- 
age ;) and having displeased his wealthier relatives at 
an early age, by what they considered an imprudent 
marriage, he came over to this country, where he died, 
leaving his widow and family entirely destitute. 
While in Ireland, and wheu he was first at the bar, 
Mr. Canning, the elder, had produced some poetical 
pieccs : these, however, though not devcid of taste 
and merit, met with no material success. In London 
he changed his course, and attempted to carry on the 
busiuess of a wine merchant: but this effort was not 
prosperous, and it is generally believed he died of de- 
jected spirits and a broken heart, brought on by the 
blight of all his earthly prospects, and the subsequent 
miecatriage of several endeavors at ameliorating his 
condition, Mr. Canning was interred in Mary-le- 

Bonne new burying ground ; and on his tomb is the 
following inscription, written by his widow : 

“ Thy eens og pom coh ate 

Therefore a little while, my George, farewell : 

For faith and love like ours, Heaven has in sture 

Its last, best gift—to meet and part no more.” 
After her husband's death, Mrs. Canning attempted 
the profession of the stage, snd performed Jane Shore 
in Rowe's tragedy of that name, to Garrick’s Lord 
Hastings: but her talent was not sufficient to command 
a London engagement. She afterwards acted in vari- 
ous provincial companies, and eventually married a 
person in the same pursuit, of the name of Hunn. The 
Garvagh family, though deeply displeased with Mr. 
Canning’s marriage, relented, so far, at his death,as to 
take care of his son George’s education,and the future 
Prime Minister was placed at Eton, where, while yet 
a boy, he exhibited considerable indications of genius, 
and contributed several papers toa lively periodical 
publicatien calied The Microcosm, the first number of 
which was published in 1786. The essays signed ‘ B.” 
are those written by Mr. Canning in this work. 

The poem of * The Slavery of Greece,” may be 
quoted as a fair specimen of the young author’s pow- 

\ 





rs c— 


“ To bend the arch, to bid the column rise, 

And the tall pile, aspiring pierce the skies, 

The awful fare, magnificently great, 

With pictured pomp to giace, and sculptured state, 
This science taught ;—on Greece each science shone, 
Fiere the hold statue started from the stone « 

Here, warm with life, the swelling canvas glowed ; 
Tiere, big with thought, the poet's rapiures flowed ; 
Here, Homer’s tip was touched with sacred fire, 
And wanton Sappho tuned her amorous lyre ; 
Ilere bold Tyriæus roused th’ enervate throng, 


Here Pindaf soared a nobler, loiter’ cay, 
And brave Alcwus scorned a tyrant’s sway ; 
Uere gorgeous Tragedy with great control 
Touched every feeling of th’ impassioned soul; 
While in soft measure trippiég to the song, 
Her comic sister lightly danced along. 
+ This was thy state, but oh! how changed thy fame, 
And all thy g'ories fading into shame. 
What ? that thy bold, thy freedom-breathing land 
‘Should crouch beneath a tyrant’s stern command ! 
That servitude should bind in galling chain, 
‘Whom Asia’s millions once in yain, 
Who could have thought ?—who sees, Withuut a groan, 
Thy cities meuldering, and thy walls o’erthrown; 
That where ouce towered the stately, selemn fane, 
Now moss-grown ruins strew the ravaged plain ; 
And, unvbserved, but by the travciler’s eye, , 
Proud, vaulted domes, in freited fragments lie. 
And the fallen column on the dusty ground, 
Pale ivy throws its sluggish arms around!” 
From Fton Mr. Canning went to Oxford, where he 
studied at Christ Charch, and distinguished himself 
principally asa Latin scholar, gaining several prizes. 
And from theuce, coming to London, he entered him- 
self a member of Lincola’s Inn, and proceeded in due 
course, with a view of being called to the Bar. At 
this time, however, the friendship of Sheridan, who 
sas then in his zenith, suggested another career to 
him—the career of politics ; and at three-and-twenty 
vears of age, he took his seat in Parliament, as mem- 
ber for tiie borough of Newpert, in the Isle of Wight. 
Prior to the commeacement of his political prospects, 
and whiie he was studying for the bar, Mr. Canning, 
at several societies, acquired considerable reputation 
asaspeaker. So much so indeed, as to induce Mr. 
Pitt, who probably could have littic other very cogent 
motive for befriending him, to offer him the post of 
Under Secretary of State, which he accepted in 1796, 
and was marys 4 soon after returned for the 
Treasury borough of Wendover. But he was some- 
time in the house before he assumed courage to speak, 
although so strongly supported, for he was returned 
to Parliament in 1793, and his first effort was the 
apeech in favor of the subsidy proposed to be granted 
in 1794 to the King of Sardinia, which was uet at all 
in his best Style, and met with a reception more favor- 
able than its intrinsic merits, perhaps, deserved. A- 
bout five years afterwards, in 1799, the young orator 
married Miss Scott, the sister of the Duchess of Port- 
land, with whom he obtained such a fortune as gave 
hint mare standing in the country than he had here- 
tofore posscssed ; and he continued a vehement sup- 
porter, and occasionally an ulira onc, of Mr. Pitt and 
his measures, until the latter weut out of office, in 
the year 1803. ‘The short administration of Mr. Ad- 
dington and his colleagues was determinately oppos- 
ed during its whole existence by Mr. Canning, whose 
talents for ridicule exhausted itself upon the Premier's 
person, while the political measures of the Ministry 
were aseailed by his logic and his oratory. At this 
time he sat for the borough of Tralee; and ashe had 
gone out of office with Mr. Pitt, so he returned with 
that Minister iw the new situation of Treasurer of the 
Navy, which office he continued to hold till Mr. Pitt's 
death in 1806. On the death of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Can- 
ning went into opposition again ; but his talents ren 
dered him invaluable to any Ministry which could 
obtain his assistance, and it was not long befere he 
found himself again in power, with an accession of 
rank, having joined the Duke of Portland, az Secreta- 
ry of State for Foreign Affairs. It was then that he 
made his famous speeches upon the bombardment of 
Copevhagen and the seizure of the Danish ficet. And 
he also fought a duel upon a dispute arising out of the 
conduct of the Walcheren expedition, with the late 
Marquis of Londonderry, then Lord Castlereagh, who 
was the Secretary for War, and Colonies, which ter- 
minated in Mr. Caruing’s being wounded, and in both 
parties going out of office. It was Lord Castlereagh 
who gave the challenge; aud at six o'clock on the 
morning of the 2ist of September, 1809, the parties 
met neat the telegraph, Putney-heath. Lord Castle- 
ren was attended by the present Marquis of Hert- 
ford, and Mr. Canniug by Mr. Ellis. After taking 
their groune, they fired by signal, and missed 3 but 
no explanation taking place, they fired a second time, 
when Mr. Canning received bis advers-ry’s ball in 


his thigh. He did not fall from the wound, nor was 
it kuown by the seconds that he «as wounded, and 
both parties stood ready to give or receive further sat- 
isfaction, when Mr. Ellis perceiving blood on Mr.Can- 
ning’s leg, the seconds interfered. Mr. Canning was 
conveyed to his house, Gloucester-lodge, at Bompton, 
where he was for some time confined ; but as the 
bone of the thigh was not fractured, he recovered 
sufficiently to attend to the levee on the 11th of Octe- 
ber, and resign his seals of office, as did Lord Castle- 
reagh also. ‘ 

‘he quarrel excited a considcrable sensation among 
the friends of both parties at the time ; and it was uo- 
derstood that his late Majesty expressed his strong 
disapprobation of the practice of settling ministerial 
disputes by sword or pistol. Mr. Canning addressed 
two letters to Earl Camden (which were publishe,) 
defending the part he had taken in the affair; but the 
result was his separation from the party with which 
he had acted ; and not long after he made that,which 
may be considered as his first demonstration in favor 
of popular principles, by offering himself as a candi- 
date for the representation of Liverpool, for which 
place he was elected in 1812. Mr. Canning stood 
four times for Liverpool, and was each time elected, 
but never without strong opposition. On the first oc- 
casion, he had four antagonists, and his majority was 
500 ; the numbers being for Mr. Canning, 1631 ; for 
General Gascoyne (the second member,) 1532; for 
Mr. Brougham, 1131; for Mr. Creevey, 1068; and 
for General Tarleton, 11. The second election took 
place after Mr. Canning’s embassy to Lisbon,and very 
great exertions were made to throw him out ; but he 
was nevertheless returned after a struggle of three 
days, by the retirement of his opponent, Mr.Leyland ; 
whose name, indeed, had been set up by the hostile 
party, in spite of his personal declaration that he was 
desirous not to serve. The third election of 1818,was 
distinguished by an extraordinary quantity of election- 
eering mancuvres, eighteen nominal candidates hav- 
ing been set up, on one side and the other, in addition 
te the four real ones ; the majority, however, of Mr. 
Canning, was greater than on any occasion before. 
The last election of 1820, was less warmly contested, 
his chief opponent being Dr. Crompton of Woolton, 
who succeeded only in obtaining 345 votes. During 
the latter years of his life, the termination of Mr. 
Canning’s political career seemed problematical. In 
1818 he came into office as President of the Board of 
Control ; but left England, and abandoned his place, 
in preference to taking part in the proceedings against 
her Majesty the late ome Subsequently, in 1822, 
he was named Governor to India; and was on the 
point of again quitting the country, having actually 
taking leave of his constituents at Liverpuol, for the 
purpose of proceeding to Bengal. At that very mo- 
ment, however, the death of the Marquis of London- 
derry suddenly opened the situation of Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to him, a post which he accepted, and 
held until the change consequent upon the recent ill- 
ness of the Earl of Liverpool, when it was his fortune 
to attain that high station to which his talents pre+ 
eminently entitled him. 

There are now alive two sons of Mr. Canning and a 
daughter ; the latter, the Marchioness of Clanricarde. 
The elder son is a captain in the navy ; the younger a 
Jad still at school. As Mr. Canning has been repeat- 
edly attacked upon the subject of the pensions grant- 
ed to the other members of his family—to his mother 
and sisters—it becomes fair to add what he said in his 
defence. His answer to this charge was, that when 
he first retired, in 1803, from the office of Under Sec- 
retary of State, he was entitled to a pension of 5001. 
a year, and that instead of taking that sum himself, 
he requested to have it settled upon his relations. 


A friend, who lately returned from England, 
brought usa neat little volume, entitled Beauties 
of Canning, which contains the contributions of 
Mr. C. to The Microcosm, the periodical mention- 
ed above. They are written with great spright- 
lineas, and have the ease of Addison with « 
higher spice of satire. The same volume also 
contains the two principal poetical productions of 
Mr. Canning—“ New Morality” and “ Loves of the 
Plants” —the latter well known as a burlesque on 
Darwin’s Botanic Garden. Of Mr. Canning’s elo- 
quence, the public are already surfeited with 
puffs and criticisms. An anonymous writer in 
1825, said of him— 


“¢ Without having a single trace of pedantry, of top- 
pery, or affectation about him, Mr. Canning has more 
of the real art of the orator than any man in the House. 
In the range of his powers,and in depth of knowledge, 
more especially on philosophical subjects, he is infe- 
rior to Brougham ; butin all those qualities which 
are calculated to dazzle and to win an enlightened 
audience, he is décidedly superior. His voice is not 
so tremendously loud when elevated, neither can it 
sink into the curious under-tone which seems peculiar 
to Brougham ; but it is deep and musical, and ac. 
cords with his open and manly expression ; and 
though his action be somewhat more theatrical than 
it would be safe for inferior men to undertake, yet no 
man knows better how to suit the action to the word. 
The language which Mr. Canning employs is exceed- 
ingly showy ; and his style, though never tiresome, is 
very elaborate. One cannot pronounce that he is the 
most acute and close of logicians ; but he is generally 
so clear, and always so specious, that one follows bim 
with pleasure. But though he succeeds well in the 
establishment of his own positions, his forte obviously 
lies in sacking and demolishing those of his antagoniet. 
He does this with a wit and a sprightliness which are 
truly Horatian ; and when he lets loose the arrows of 
his wit against any personage, that personage must 
have previously got far into your esteem, if he do not, 
the while, appear an object of ridicule. The poig- 
nant and apparently playful wit, is a more provoking, 
and occasionally a more powerful weapon, than evi" 
the invective of Brougham. Brougham, too, can deal 
in irony, but his irony always goes so deep, that you 
are more disposed to dislike or to pity the object than 
to laugh at him ; while the most bitter things that are 
uttered by the Secretary, are uttered with such per- 
fect good nature, and in a manner altogether 20 gen- 
tleman-like, that none of that pity which “ melts the 
soul to love” can ever be felt. Even Brougham him- 
self, protected as he is by the unpenetrable mail of his 
own gravity, and dangerous as it is to provoke him, 
lest he should fasten his iron claws upon the aggressor 
when he dreams not of it, Canaing occasionally so 
compietely foils or confounds by the very dexterous 
use of this lighter weapon, that he finds it expedient 
to bottle up his vengeance and abide his time; no 
doubt when that time comes, it is a time of bitter re- 
tribution for the Secretary ; and what with the actual 
violence of his thrusts, and the palpable, and it may 
be praisewzithy, sensibility of the Secretary, there 
have been times when he has keen worked inte a 
height of passion, and a forgetfulness not only of offi- 
cial but of Parliamentary decorum, which would have 
exposed an inferior man toa very reasonable share of 
condemnation. There is that, however, about Mr. 
Canning, which redeems all those little lapses, and 
which, in spite of that jealousy and persecution to 
which all truly good men, not firmly rooted in party 
or connection, are exposed, renders every additional 
display of his oratory a higher step in the 
ladder of public usefulness and public approbatien.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
Two Hundred and Nine Days, or the Journal of 
Traveller on the Continent [of Europe] by Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg, is one of the most amusing journ- 
als we ever read, and we cannot open the volumes 
without assenting to the declaration of the author 
in his Preface :—* Books of vnyages and travels 
are so agreeable to me, that Ido not feel any 





usual reproof, ‘How can you think of publish- 
ing another book of travels, wken there are al- 
ready>so many ? would therefore be thrown 
away upon me; I should coldly answer, ‘The 
more the better ; and perhaps | would add, ‘ So 
long as the volumes can be piled up in such a 
manner as to lene a sufficient portion of the 
surface of the earth clear for the pasture of cat- 
tle, and for the cultivation of corn and wine, 
there can never be too many.’ I do not believe 
that an individual, however humble, ever existed 
whose life, written by himself, with candor and 
sinplicity, would not be interesting, and, in some 
points even instructive ; the journal ofa traveller 
is his life, during the period of his travels ; it is 
consequently amusing, not only on account of 
the countries of which he treats, but as a piece 
of autobiography.” . 

There is a most agreeable sprightliness of 


style in Mr. Hogg’s journal, and we were almost 


sorry when we came to his last page that his two 
hundred and nige days bad not been doubled or 
trebled in number. He relates incidents with 
brevity, and delineates the persons and charac- 
ters of his comrades and the people he meets, 
with an ease aad vigor that assure us of the fidel- 
ity of the portraits. _We subjoin a few extracts, 
taken almost at random. ; 


Sunday, August 21.. We were roused in the 
morning at two—oh ! incredible cruelty— and de- 
parted at three : the stars were shiving brightly ; 
J} was glad to see Orion, the two Bears, and the 
Pleiades ; they looked like friends from Eng- 
land, whom I had often seen and watched there, 
and they were now watching faithfully those 
who were asleep at home. The belt of Orion 
was just rising above the hills on the opposite 
bank of the Rhine, and showed the hour and the 
season, and the points of the compass. We were 
dragged through the roaring waters. I caught 
an obscure idea of the place through the window 
hy the light of the stars; it soon grew light, they 
disappeared, and [ went on deck in the cold 
misty morning. I neither saw, nor heard, the 


Lurely, for she is to be found only in the evening 


by twilight; she is a water spirit, a mermaid, a 
syren, or one of the nymphs that stole Hylas ; 
she haunts this part of the river ; her sweet voice 
and lovely face are, as usual, dangerous, and of- 
ten fatal. Persons who have never seen ‘it, say 
and believe, that the ‘sun-rise is a fine thing: 
much finer than the sun-set ; I, who have seeu it 
oftener than | wished, beg leave to assure them, 
that the cold morning, steaming and reeking with 
mists and vapours, is by no means so pleasant as 
a good bed. The sun-set is splendid, because the 
aic has been filled with warmth and light all the 
day ; in these northern climates, at least, after a 
dark, cold night, there ig no brilliancy in the sun- 
rise. I never desire to see the rising sun except 
in the winter, at seven or eight o’clock ; and in 
London, where that great luminary appears, 
through the smoke of the city, like a slice of red 
beet-root. 


Near this place [Rheingau] is the celebrated 
Mausethrun, the Tower of Mice, or Rats,of which 
a former traveller writes thus: “Here the Rats’ 
Tower is ehewed, and the people of the country 
do all firmly believe the story of the rats eating 
up an elector: and that though he fled to this 
island, where he built a small high tower, they 
pursued him still, and swimmed after him, and 
eat him up. And they told us that there were 
some of his bones to be seen still in the tower. 
This extraordinary death makes me call to mind 
a peculiar and unlooked for sort of death that 
carried off a poor nbourer ef the ground a few 
days before I left Genova. The font of one of 
his cattle, as he was ploughing, went into a nest 
of wasps, upon which the whole swarm came out 
and set upon him that held the plough, and kill- 
ed him ina very little time ; and his body was 
prodigiously swelled with the poison of so many 
stings.” The name of this rat- bitten person was 
Hatton ; he was an abbot and archbishop of 
Mayence in the tenth century: tradition says 
that many of the inhabitants of that town ap- 
plied to him for relief in the time of famine ; that, 
although rich, he refused to assist them ; and 
when they became importunate, he caused some 
of them, men, women, and children, to be seized 
and shut up in a barn, which was set on fire by 
his ordér, and they were burned alive, to the 
great amusement of his grace. Ile even re- 
marked, upon hearing their cries, “ Hark ! how 
the rats squeak!” The archiepiscopal palace 
was soon afterwards invaded by hosts of rats, 
against which it was impossible, as the science 
of rat-catching was then in its infancy, to make 
a stand, and, as the event proved, there was no 
safety even in flight. 

There is generally some foundation of truth for 
a tradition ; it iseasy to believe in the cruelty of 
an avaricious prelate} and it is not impossible, 
that if his dead body had been left in a place that 
was haunted by: rats, it might have been partly 
devoured, or at least gnawed by these vermin. 
Hatton had, doubtless, in furtherance of his own 
base and selfish purposes of imposture, taken 
abundant pains to inculcate the uncharitable 
doctrine of judgments of Providence, and that 
the common accidents and calamities of life are 
particular interpositions for vindictive ends ; his 
flock, therefore, judiciously applied the instruc- 
tions to the teacher, and retaliated upon the 
memory of the cruel and rapacious deceiver. 

i gave up the great hotel to which I had been 
recommended ; and in order to see the manners 
of the place, [Mayence] I went to a small inn, 
which was decidedly Dutch, and decidedly bad ; 
but the hostess was kind and obliging, and the 
diverse manners of the people are always amus- 
ing. The governments will not be French for- 
south, but German. What have the Germans 
ever written in German, but such undigested and 
indigestible stuff as Dr. Faustus and the Death of 
Abel? What have they ever written to make 
men wiser or better ? One page of some French 
books, which readily suggest themselves, is worth 
the whole of their crude and flatulent literature : 
what have they ever written to prevent the 
world from becoming one great barrack ? The 
affectation of fortresses is ridiculous and offen- 
sive. You must walk in straight lines, form acute 
angles springing from the sides of a pentagon, 
and you must pick your path according to the 
knowledge of fortification that nature may have 
given you, upon pain of denil: here all the 
world may walk ; go there and you dic instantly ; 
that is to say, if you believe the sentinel, who is 
a walking, pipe-clayed falsehood. He has arm- 
ed himself with a musket which he has loaded 
with bali, and he has fixed a bayonet at the end 
of it, without the smallest intention of making use 
of them, and with a firm determination to the 
contrary. Fortresses and all military mummery 
are vain; a people who have reason to love their 





compunction in increasing the number. The 


country can defend it without citadels and stand. 
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ing armies. When they shall have learned what | 
the government ought to be, and that they have 

the power of making it what it ought to be, and 

what they woule have it, they will love their 

country and will defend it ; but it is not by weit- 

ing grimly about the devil, as the Gerinans use, 

that these valuable truths are taught mankind. 

The desire to be German is so great, and the an- 

tipathy to the French so excessive, that a Prus- 

sian officer huving prefixed to his name in the 

book of arrivals, “ Monsieur de ——” instead of 
“ Von,” a patriotic German wrote under it in an- 

ger—“ Do they not speak German in Berlin 2” 
It was facetiously said, that a Prussian officer 
would be broken, or had been broken, if not sot, 

for saying adieu. The French, or their rulers, 

must have behaved exceedingly ill in Germany, 

to have made themselves so odious. Be this as it 

may, st present the French are certainly at a 

Uiscount all over Europe. 


Sunday, August 24. Avery rainy day. Hav- 
ing looked first into a Catholic church, where 
they were celebrating mass, we went into the 
Cathedral, which is dedicated to the Protestant 
worship: we found a man preaching about the 
good Samaritan and man's duty to his neighbour, 
in the German language ; we sat down and heard 
him out in about balf an hour. He spoke Icudly 
and distinctly, but he was a very ugly fellow, and 
is not esteemed a good preacher. When the ser- 
mon was concluded, they all struck up a psalm, 
and sung it most vilely. The preacher then gave 
out the nates of persons about to be married, 
and published the banns : no licenses are perimit- 
ted: all ranks, even the prince, must be asked 
in‘chureb. : 

A huge cocked-hat is universally worn by the 
inen of the lower class here, as at Frankfort: | 
saw in this place, with much pleasure, many very 
preity children, and some rather pretty women: 
the teeth of the ladies are generally defective ; 
smoking spoils the teeth in men ; and [ am in- 
clined to think that the ladies inherit this defect 
from their smoking fathers and smoking grand- 
fathers ; if the men continue to smoke for anoth- 
er century at the present rate, there will not be a 
single tooth left in Germany and Holland : teeth 
will become entirely obsolete ; an old woman 
from foreign parts, with one tooth in her head, 
will be shown at the fairs as a toothed monster. 

The situation of Heidelberg is beautiful: the 
small town is extended at the foot of the hills on 
the left bank of the Neckar. This sweet little 
river flows into the Rhine at Manheim, a pretty, 
regular, little city, as all travellers report, and 
not wanting in objects of interest: I would glad- 
ly have seen it, had the old fellew whocarries the 
“two-handed engine” permitted me ; but, how- 
ever, Ithank the venerable scythe-bearer for his 
favours, in allowing me to behold the revered 
father Rhine, whose rapid course is perhaps as 
ancient, certainly as uninterrupted, as his own. 
I think Heidelberg must be a very warm place ; 
this day was oppressively. hot, peculiarly close, 
stewing, and overpowering. 


Taves or tHe Hanem. By Mrs. Pickcrsgill. 
This is a volume of sweet poetry, full of fancy 
und of melody ; and its gentle music, as well as 
the kind and amiable feeling to be found in every 
page, is truly worthy to flow either from lip or 
pen of the sex. The ‘ Tales of the Harem’ are 
linked together much in the same way as those 
of * Lalla Rookh,’ or rather as the same author’s 
recent production, ‘ Evenings in Greece ;’ the 
ground-work of the beok (if we may so express 
ourselves) containing the diversions of the cep- 
tives of a Moslem Harem during tie absence of 
its lord. Mrs. Pickersgill’s ear appears to be 
good, and her taste correct. One does not ex- 
pect in taking up such a volume, to meet with the 
higher moods of verse ; no such thing is aimed 
at ; its very name invites the mind to relaxation. 

The authoress, in her brief preface, states this 
to be her first publication, and experimental 
one. ‘ It is submitted,’ she says, ‘ with consider- 
able diffidence.’ A small portion of that admi- 
rable quality, we think, might suffice to accom- 
pany such verses as the following. 


Fair was the eve, the sun’s last beam 
Shone gently on the dark blue stream, 
Mingling his tender streaks of red 
With the pure rays the pale moon shed. 
Ne’er save beneath an eastern sky 

Is seen so fair, so sweet an hour, 
When Nature's self rests silently, 

Tn eoft repose, on shrub and flower ; 
Nought broke that lovely stillness, save 
The distant splashing of the wave, 
When the light bark, with dripping oar, 
Darted to reach the distant shore,— 

Or music’s thrilling notes, that fell 

On the cool breeze and woke a spell, 

So heavenly, that the listening ear, 

Had thought some wandering spirit near. 


Perchance the sweet sitara’s chords 
Were struck by one who felt the pain 
That never could be told by words, 
But floated sweetly in that strain. 
None ever viewed a scene so fair 
As those who haply lingered there, 
And saw the horizon’s vivid glow, 
The mountain’s summit clad in snow ; 
And where the broad-leaved plantain shon e 
Near the slight palm-tree’s fan-like crown, 
The banian’s hospitable shade 
By reproductive branches made, 
Lending its kindly shelter still, 
From noontide heat or midnight chill ; 
Groves where the feathery cocoa. grew, 
Glittering with eve’s own lucid dew. 
A thousand birds on sportive wing 
Made vocal every bending spray : 
With varied notes they seemed to sing 
Soft vespers to the parting day : 
The pale moon there her crescent hong, 
And o’er the waves a splendor flung, 
More mild and lovely than the beam 
The mid-day sun fings on the stream. 
(London New Monthly Mag.} 
IMMORTALITY, OR ANNIHILATION ? The ques- 
tion of « Future State discussed and decided 
by the Arguments of Reason. This is a 
work evidently penned with the best inten- 
tions. It is written by a rational and calm 
inquirer into the future existence of man, and 
terminates in a summary of all the arguments 
which appear to make for the immortality of the 
soul independently of revelation. Many of these 
might have been spared, from their self-evident 
nature. It needs no argument to prove that if 
there be a soul, it must necessarily perish with 
the body, or the contrary,—we are toe apt in 
considering this question, to confound animal 
life and the sentient principle together. Mere 
life exists in a thousand different forms and de- 
grees throughout nature, in the visible matter 
forming its velicle. Many creatures have only 
muscular life,no more. In some it is a princi- 
ple of every portion of matter ¢ompesing their 
form ; while there are others in which it is limit- 
ed to a particular branch, where it seems alone 
to be lodged. Many of these, as far as we can 
judge, seem to possess no quality in common 
with man but animation. Thus life has an al- 
most infinite variety of degree, existing without 





the sentient principle, and it is therefore evident 
that the latter may exist independently of the 
former. ‘The animal machine may perish from 
its incapacity of, sustaining any longer in due 
balance the portion*of that subtle fluid (which is 
perhaps the galvanic) pervading nature, accord. 
ing to Newton, Reeping up the health and motion 
of all created things, and which may be abworb- 
ed after death into the great store of nature, to 
act over again for the same or other purposes, 
This may be the only end and all of life ; but the 
sentient priyciple is independent of all this, and 
as life, if it consist as above, only passes from one 
substance into another, but never changes of 
perishes ; is it oot phain that a thing or Spirit, 
still more subtle to our comprehension than life 
is far less likely to share the fate of matter which 
is continually perishing and embodying into dif- 
fereut shapes, inanimate as well as animate? 
The author truly avers that the word ¢ body’ 
does not comprise ‘man,’ it is pot necessary 
therefore that the unknown, and unseen, should 
share the fate of what we know and can demon- 
strate from sight to be perishable. 

We can hardly agree that the longing after ¢ 
future existence is ati instinct, proving much 
either one way or another ; yet Jubnsun thought 
the universal belief in apparitions was a strong 
presumption in tavour of supernatural appear. 
ances. We wish to live again, but few will ed- 
mit from it the conclusion that we shall; yet is 
this desire something in the scale, when we con 
sider that age does nut diminish it, nor bodily de 
cay, which else might be supposed to terminate 
all human desires and aspirations, like other bu- 
man hopes, when they could no more be of a 
service. Ifthe old man does pray for you 
again, itis not for the youth he has pussed, out 
that he may dwell longer on the earth among 
his kind, for death has been rendered fearfu! for 
the prezervation of life. No man would live his 


him he shall live it differently and better, and 
who would not? This: perpetual aspiration after 
something better, lasting to the final breath of 
man, when, as far as he knows, it can avail him 
nothing, is collateral evidence not new but 
strong, which the present writer has not noticed, 
nor the apparent detraction frum the juatice of 
the matchless wisdom that planned all things, if 
there be no future state ; for evidence may vurely 
be drawn from the character of the Creator 
all who do not deny his existence, and they who 
do, show they have no power of. reasoning upon 
the present or any other subject, seeing the 
clearest deduction of a reasoning mind is in- 
comprehensible to them. 

On the whole, we are much pleased with this 
book, not because it strengthens human vanity 
by flattering its hopes, but because it tends to aid 
an inquiry by a mode open to men of all creeds 
and notions, and thereby to help the cause of 
virtue, where the doctrines of revelation do. not 


stimulant to a virtuous life than any fear of dis- 
tantevil canbe. The more He who created us 
is regarded as a universal Father, and the less as 
a Being of fear and vengeance, the more benefi- 
cial for mankind.—[TIbid.] 





BOSTON LYRICS. 
MUSTER. 
“ Arma virumque cano."” 


The cannon, like Macbeth, were murdering sleep 
When upat the dawn did the Adjutant leap ; 

His hanger he girded, he buckled his spur, 

And he sported a cap that was covered with fur. 

He mounted a charger like young Lechiavar, 

And seemed a fit herald to threaten a war, 

For he looked, on his grey, like a centaur of olq, 
And the horse and the rider seemed cast in a mould. 
He tipped, as | passed him, a soldier's salute, 
Inviting me to his pavilion, to boot 

Where so many were talking in whisker and sword, 
That I, who wore neither, said never a word. 
However, I managed a cork to extract, 

And the wine was not bad, to acknowledge a fact; 
So, without opportunity, good things to utter, 

I ate a great many, besides bread and butter. 

And then I emerged to examine the ground, 

Where many a lass that was pretty, | found ; — 

For maiden and matron, and widow, were there, 
To answer the claims of the brave, on the fair. 


My dear Mr. B. there were beautiful eyes, 

That made passion a pleasure ; and there, with surprise, 
I beheld, in a tumult of joy, the sweet pair 

I had loved at the South, sir, but no matter where. 
lingered a while? but no joy could I see, 

In their calm aud cold orbs, as they dwelt upon me ; 


To read there, what was certainly sparkling in mine. 
In retreating, l walked on an old codger’s toe, F 
Who sent me to — I objected to go : 

But proposed to refer it to one of the line, : 
Or let him, ifagreeable, tread upon mine. 

Then J saluted a merry Cadet, 

Who my digits so squeezed, they are tingling yet, 

°T was the ‘ pump-handle shake,’and but friendly,] owm 
Though I still have the mark of his muscle and bose. 
Now these same Cadets, Sir, are men with a soul— 
Being good in the battle, and great at the bowl ; 
And from either, 't would take, | will say and repest, 
A great deal of pounding to make them retreat. 
Well, | wandered about till the close of the day, 
When | left the encampment, and wended my ¥47 
To my garret, to get up a Lyric for you— 
Therefore, Mr. Buckingham, kindly adiea. s. 








A false weight is an abomination,” seid Sar 
mon, and the Police Court of Boston have sid 
that false measures are equally abominable. We 
were not present at the examination of the g 
tleman who was lately fined for selling eueumbe⸗ 
in a half bushel measure that held but 
half pecks, but we understand that the ho 
court took advantage of the occasion to delive® 
lecture upon honesty. This was very well. 
defendant, we understand, did not need lecturt®§ 
upon faith, as he had but recently made s &* 
fession of that,and been adsnitted, in conseques™ 
to full communion in an orthodox church, aod 
sealed the sincerity of his vowa, in the 
usually practised by converts to the Baptist & 
nomination. Whether this act of ablution on i⸗ 
part of the defendant was supposed by him @ 
secure absolution from offences against the sw 
of the commonwealth, as well as infractios® 
the moral law, we are not informed. The cout 





thought otherwise, and fined the offender £° 
dollars. ’ 








life over again exactly as he has done, but teli, 





prevail. The hope of final happiness is e higher. 








Though hope would have given the wealth of the Line, 
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THEATRICALS. 

Tarmont Tueatre. This new and elegant 
edifice was thrown open to the public, = Mon- 
day evening. Fer neatness and beauty in the 
decorations of its boxes, the proscenium, &c. it 
is not surpassed by any theatre in America ; and 
for the accommodations of the audience we have 
reason to believe that it surpasses any theatre in 
the world. We have rot room this week for a 
minute architectural description, but shall give 
oue hereafter. ; 

The Poem whieh gained the prize offered by 
the manager was thought too long to be recited 
entire, and, with the consent of the author, cer- 
tain portions were expunged. We publish it be- 
low as originally written, enclosing in brackets 
the passages omitted in recitation. ‘The reader 
will perceive that the object of the writer was to 
turnish a defence of the stage against the unjus- 
tifinble, though fashionable, attacks of over-rigid 
moralists, and that his argument suffers exceed- 
ingly from the process of abbreviation. of its 
poetical merit, if it have any, perhaps, the public 
may judge accurately by the part recited but 
the writer’s purpose appears inuch more manifest 
on reading the whole, and it would be manifestly 
unjust to decide on the degree of success which 
attends his effort, but on a view of his whole ar- 
gun.ent. 

PRIZE ADDRESS. 

Friends of the Stage, whose brilliant ranks to-night 

Burst on our view in loveliness and light, 

The Drama comes before you with her cause, 
And asks your ear ;—she dares not ask applause, 
But she does crave your smile upon ber train, 
Herself, her priests, and this her virgin fane. 

Friends of the Stage,—the friends of Virtue, too, 
The suppliant Drama brings her suit to you. 
Long has she borne reproach ;—for though her brow 
Of eld was luminous, and burns e’en now 
With Heaven's own fire,—the intense and hallowed flame, 

. That Genius kindles round a deathless name — 
We hear her still denounced as Virtue’s foe ; 
Still, round her shrines is muttered many a wo ; 
Still, at her name the superstitious sigh ; 
The grave look graver as she passes by ; 
The bigot’s pan on all her priesthood falls, 
And pulpit thunders shake her temple-walls. 

Has, the, the Stage become a battle-plaia, 
Where Honor bleeds, and Innocence is slain ? 
Where lust lies gorged, and on whose reeking pale 
Birds of ill-omen sit, and snuff the tainted gale? 
Grant, for a moment,—what is yet denied— 

Grant that, in this, the stage is not belied ; 

Grant that its scenes are those of sin and shame ;— 
Whose is the fault ?—and where shall fall the hlame ? 
Rests it with those old Bards, whose “ Muse of fire” 
Hath strung and waked the everlasting lyre ; 

Who gave to Tragedy her poisoned howl, 

And, with it, empire o’er the human soul ? 

Rests it with him, who, with heroic airs, 

The plume, the bonnet, or the buskin wears, 
Whove only hope, as Bashaw, or as Don, 

Is“ bread év eat, and raiment to put on,” 

{And who is happier, welcomed as a Star, 

Than real kings and real heroes are ꝰ) 

Or must it fall, at least in part, on those 

Who on the Stage pour out their viall’d woes, 
Then trumpet it, with all its purest scenes, 

As the fit haunt of vagabonds and queans ? 

[Ve wise, ye fair ones, we appeal to you; 

Whose were the fault, were all this scandal true ? 

Tell me, ye sternly just, which is the worse 

He who inflicts, or he who hears, a curse ? 

And tell me-—who can with the righteous stand, 
When all the righteous join to drive him from their band ? 
Whe can he valiant, on whose head are puured 

By all the brave, “ The dastard !— Craven !”—“‘ Coward !” 
Who honest,—when he hears, in every street, 

The whispered “ Swindler!” and the bolder “Cheat !” 
Which of your daughters,—tell me, ye who throw 

Your pciconed shafts, and seem so well to know 

The “ Read to Ruin,”--which, of all the fair 

And stainiess ones of your parental care, 

Had parents cursed, had sisters shunned, or shamed, 

And brothers named her as the lost are named, 

‘Would now have sat, thus honored, at your side, 

A blooming maiden, or a happy bride ?} 

(The kindliest cur that hounds along your streets, 

And wags his tail at every child he meets, 

Let mobs pursue, let sticks and stones assail, 

And let “Mad Dog!” hehind him load the gale;— 
Round every corner let the rabble swell, 

In every alley tet him hear the yell, 

And let him find no hospitable door,— 

He must go mad, “that was not so before.”] 

So were the Stage as pure as Dian’s fane, 

When pearled with dew and washed with vernal rain, 
Let honest zealots call it Belial’s throne, 
Let pulpits fulminate, let presses groan 
Their woes and warnings—and what need they more 
> [To drive from grace the whole dramatic corps,] 
And cause the curse they piously deplore ! 
Then, at the Drama’s pomp, her stole, her vail, 
Let not the serious frown, the rightecus rail ; 
But let them come, at evening's sober hour, 
And prove her pathos, and confess her power : 
a LNor let them tremble, as her courts they tread, 
Lest Sin,among them, show her shameless head. 
Sin is not shameless ; for, though Satan still 
Goes to and fro in earth, intent on ill, 
Though on his brow—with many a thunder-scar 
Rugged and seamed—“ the bright and morning star’ 
Burns as it burnt of old, he dares not now, 
Among the sons of Gad, that godless brow 
Uaveil, and hold, unblushingly, a place— 
With angels and the “ ministers of grace.’ 
So let the gocd, the graceful, and the grave, 
The wise, the pure, the beautiful, tne brave, 
The reverend even—to this proud temple turn, 
And judge the Drama from her “ words that bura.” 
Let them, her Censors, in the Boxes sit, 
Rush to the Rows, and pour into the Pit, 
(Let them applaud aloud, aloud condemn. 
And-Rows, Pit, Boxes, will be Jef: to them 3) 
Each boding bird, unfed, will sail away, 
,, 10 outer darkness to pursue her prey, 
While all the sons and daughters cf the light, 
Rapt by the Drama's spell, shall cheer her, as tonight. 
To ench, this vight,her doors are open flung ; 
Oo such, her priests their proudest hopes have bung :— 
Hopes, that they, here, the soul may wake and warm, 
The good encourage, and the vad reform :— 
Hopes, that within these wide and towering walls, 
(On which Heaven’s boon—the rain and sunshine—falls, 
As on the Church's roof it falls the while,) 
Tt may be theirs “ to share the good man’s smile :”— 
And hopes, that Beauty may with grace regard 
The mortal Actor, as the immortal Bard, 
And the same largess on the living shed, 
That she bas showered for ages on the dead,— 
, Phat witching smile, that has forever played, 
Around the lips of matron and of maid ; 
And that more treasured tribute, that repays 
All labor and all love ;—that singly sways 
Man's Passions in the strength of their career, 
And bows him to the earth—a woman's tear. 
Ye fair ones, and ye wise, to virtue true, 
A smile, a tear,—the meed to Genius due,— 
Is all the Drama hopes—is aii she asks of you. 


Feperat Sracet Taucatas. Shakeneare’: 
Merchant of Venice was performed on the 20th 


inst. for the purpose of giving to Miss Rivers the 
advantage of Portia as au introductory part. The 
young lady is evidently unaccustomed to the 
stage, and appeared to suffer under cli the dis- 
advantages of diffidence. She has a fine face, 
and her whole personal figure is what may be 
called elegant. Her voice possesses some sweet 
tones, and her readings indicated a good under- 
standing. We have no doubt that she possesses 
talent of a very respectable, perhaps of a high, 
order ; but such want of confidence would ob- 
scure the brightest genius. Mr. King played the 
part of Shylock ; but did not do justice to either 
the Jew or liimself. His enunciation was much 
too rapid ; and his whole performance was so 
hurried that he did not give himself sufficient 
time to “suit the action to the word.” As a 
whole, the play went off very well, though im- 


perfectness was the general characteristic of all 
the parts. 


The School for Scandal was played on Monday 
night to a full and fashionable audience, and 
went off with great applause. Barnes's Sir Peter 
is not altogether to our liking. It continually re- 
minds us of Johnny Atkins, Crack, and Delph. 
Kilner’s Sir Oliver was rich beyond comparison. 
King did all that he could do for the up-hill part 
of Joseph Surface. Flynn was quite tolerable in 
Charles, aud uppears to gain favor with the audi- 
ence. Finn's Crabtree was as crabbed as would 
be wished. Miss Rock, in Lady Teazle, display- 
ed her talents to peculiar advantage, fascinating 
all the bachelors, old and young, and exciting the 
admiration of all the ladies. The play, inthe 
main, was a superior entertainment. It was fol- 
lowed by a new farce called the Hundred Pound 
Note—a thing of very equivocal merit, as a litera- 
ry production, but well devised and executed to 
keep an audience in a roar of laughter. Barnes 
was a legitimate representation of Billy Black, 
and sported hie conundrums with prodigious ef- 
fect upon the laughing propensities of the specta- 
tors. Flynn appeared to great advantage in 
Montmorency ; it is more decidedly in his line 
than any thing else he has yet played. But what 
gave more delight than all, was the Harriet Ar- 
lington of Miss Rock, whose capability of adapt- 
ing her powers to almost every variety of charac- 
ter was quite apparent. 


THE GRAND DESCENT. 

Among all the accounts of eye-witnesses to the 
recent exhibition at Niugara Falls, we have seen 
none that we like better, and we are sure that we 
can select none that will afford our readers more 
amusement, than the following from a certain 


popular writer. 

SOE STRICKLAND. . 
In tuthur Bul’s Hed, Septr. ateenth, 1000-ate-100 & 27. 

Deer Unkkil Ben,—I’ve jist this minnet got Bak 
frum Nigh.a-Gary fawls whare i’ve bin tu se the ship 
Mishagan go doun the KATTY RACK, un azi kno 
yew wasn’t nevvir thare, i spose yew'd like a littil 
kind ov disskripshun on’t. I went up long with Misster 
Joe Laugh-ton, hoo is a kin ov a Jine un Karpintur, 
un muves billdins on rolurs, un live at De-Troy it. 
He’s a darn klevver feller az evver trodd shu lether ; 
un i un stud closet tagither, und sead the hoal on’t 
frum beginnin tueand. We got thare bout 12 Klok 
inasteem bote, that went like thunder un litenin. 
We boath went on tu Gote Ion, kaze we koud sea 
better, un i ges thare wuz moar gotes on’t that dav, 
thau wuz evver thare befoar, az trew az yure naim iz 
unkil Ben. I bleve thare waz aty thowsen wite fokes 
thare ov aw! kullirs, sum ov um waz kopper kuilered 
neeggers az Blak az tofit; un a Darn passel ov Iagions 
with no trouzus on, 1n squors that hadn't on no ped. 
dykotss, oney jist leggins un an oald blankut; the 
wite galls wer awl drest up az gay as skunk Blak 
burds, with red gounds un blak stokins un yaller 
shews; un the Fauls isa darn grate kewrasaty kaze 
way abuv the Katty-rak the warter kums tumblin 
along az iph the divil kikt iteand. Bime by over it 
gves un makes a most darnashun thunderin noiz a 
plagy deal louder than Dekon Bingum’s mil dam ; the 
pra flys up un makes fawty thowsen raneboze. 1°ll 
be hang’d un Chokt tu Deth iph I didn’t sea azmutch 
az a hunderd gals with a pease ov a rane bo on for a 
long shall. Jist az Joe Laugh-ton un i had takan a 
kok tale evvry boddy hoora’d az iph heven un airth 
waz kummin tugether, un hollerin thare the kums. 
Shure anuf by the grate bo and Arrer ov Tekumsaw, 
thare waz oald kaptin Cleery stearin her oun. Bym 
by he kut the roap and jist got ashoar by the skin ov 
his teath. Arter awl,twas’t nothia oney jist a darn’d 
oald Skoouer with too masts un no riggin, with a dara 
big blak Phlagy,with a ded neager’s hed painted on’t. 
She waz loaded with foreteen Par ov Jakket un trous- 
es stufft with sor dust with an oald hat on tyde up aw! 
round the versell tu look like salers ; un thay had too 
men drest pretty Darn kute,won tha kall’d QUINZEY 
ADUMS, un tuther GENRUL JAKSUN, thay had 
kokk’t hats on. The rest ov the Karger waz Bares un 
Buffeloas, Dogs un wrakoons, kats un gees, Possums 
un weizles, {wondur whare the plage tha kech’t the 
weizles asleep] ; now sez Joe Laugh-ton sez he, by 
the jumpin jingo bear she kums doun—now she kuts 
kapers in the fust rappids—now she pitchez hed fust 
doun the fust jor—now she lays doun on her side— 
now she gits up agin—now the waves and fome danse 
jigs round hur—now oney jist sea that tarnal wrak- 
koon run up the mast—se how he stares like a stuk 
pigg—now he comes down a tale formust—now the 
pirat strikes on a darn big stun un noks a hole rite in 
the side ov her guts—lord how the warter pores in— 
now she stiks fast. Hello, sez Joe Laugh-ton, wher’s 
Bill Perry un Otla Parsons? fetch my roallers—by 
Jemmyni Kanser, ile get her oph ; un jist az tha’d 
got thare trowsers roald up tu wade in, she kinder 
skew'd round haff phall ov warter un a giv a tarnal 
pitch—the Buffalo bellered un the oald Kat squall’d, 
un the Rare giv a moast ungodly jump, klean from 
the mane mast tu the eand ov the Bolt-plit, un he waz 
so darnashun feard ov gettin vet that he jumpt over- 
board, un like Paddy’s Toad, he “* got inio the warler 
to keep out or the wet.” The stuft Jaket Salers awl 
fel flat on ther baks, when the Pirut stuk on the big 
stun—un the Masts, with the Blak Phiag, with the 
ded Neegurs hed on’t, awl went over bored in a heep, 
with most aw) the stuft salers un varmuats. By this 
time she had got pritty darn neer the Katty-wrak, 
when she wheald round, un over she went, starn fust ; 
un | bleve she went haff way to Kaptain Sims’s tother 
wurld, afot she kum up agin, awl smasht inta tatter- 
ashun—by the lord harry ther was’nt a peas lepht biz 
enuf ta make a pudin stik ov, none ov the wild krit- 
ters kum up alive oney jist the oald kat ; kaze when 
she went over she went down tale foremust, un struk 
so hard on a rok that it driv her tale inta hur body so 
fur that t’want ong Jet two inches long when she got 
ashore—a man in pydy bort her for forteen shilin 
to send to oald Inglon. Won oldish lookia kind ov a 
man stood kloat by us when the Pirut went over with 
his too Darters—un, sez he, thare’s a thousen dollers 





ketch me on Gote llon agin, on such a Darnashun 
wild goos chase, I"le agre to go over the Katty-rack 





hed fust. Jist az the vessel weat over Ginral Jakenn 


broke loos: un give a most everlastin leap over all the 
rest, au in about tew minets up he pop hed fust like a 
kork out ov a porter bottil as sound aza roach. Hoora ! 
vez Joe Laugh-ton, thare kums oald Hikkry az brite 
aza lark, the Divvle imse!f kant kill him. Hurraw 
fur oald Hikkry! by the lord ivie stikk tu himm til 
alsblu. Quinzy Addums did'nt kum up agin—sum 
fokes thort he went doun so fur that he got stuk in the 
CLAY. It kost me aty fore Dolers in rale Kimikles 
—20 now ime goen tu make it up at Arnold's in the 
Lotry that Drors next Wendy. Araold iz kummin 
out agin with his three Bashor Tales, forty Thousen 
mild long. Give my love tu anty Nabby Bigelo un 
awl the little Biggeloes iph shes got euny, 90 quick. 
Youre lovin Neffe w till deth, 
JOE STRICKLAND. 
Unace Ben, Kloet to the meetin hous. 





A Country Sernceant. A most consequential 
personage—a sort of village Hotspur—comprisiag the 
ends and oddities ofall that is martial—a thread bare 
theorist—and an oblique opinionist. The spirit of the 
law is familiar to him as the tie of his garter—the det. 
ter he never read. He is a perfect quietus during the 
intermission between the fall aud spring training :— 
you would not suppose he possessed ardour sufficient 
to storm the redoubt of a hen’s 2est, or genius to cir- 
cumvallate the exterior of a cow-yard. But the ap- 
proach of a muster awakens the dormant sparks of 
his ambition, and he blazes forth a star of the first 
magnitude; you can easily distinguish him from the 
peaceable citizen by his proud bearing—hé neede no 
casque and plume to denote the importance of his 
office—his baton is unlike the proud Templar’s of the 
days of Ceur de Lion,—a simple by authority’ 
clothes him in the full panoply d power. To ques- 
tion the legality of his force is a dangerous undertak- 
ing—his mind being a perfect tinder-box, and a spark 
of dgubt coming in contact causes an explosion as 
tremendous’ as that of a steam-boiler—and then fol- 
lows the scintillations of ‘ I know it so’°—* you know 
nothing about’—‘ great fool’—* never read the law’— 
* ignorant’—‘ fines’ —* collect’—‘ you'll see’—* court 
martial’—* Sheriff’—* you lie—I know as much about 
itas you do’—‘ don’t tell me that again’—‘ I repeat 
it.” Something very impressive takes place about 
this time. Reason pats on her great coat for a 
journey,—the civit is amalgamated with the muLt- 
TARY, and the whole fon one undistinguishable mass 
—the sergeant and the citizen ‘ bite the earth,’ and 
the only signs of animation is the protruding of sun 
dry LEGs and ARMs threugh the clouds of dust kick- 
ed up upon the sccasion,x—* Chaos is a fool to it.’ 
[Bellows Falls Intel.] 


fa 


Tue Dotcu. The industry which necessity im- 
posed upon them in the infancy of the republic has 
now become natural to them ; forof all the people of 
Europe they are unquestionably the most industrious 
and indefatigable. Their parsimony is sometimes 
condemned, and sometimes approved ; it is condemned 
by those who compare their situation to that of Tan- 
talus, hungering and thirsting inthe midst of afflu- 
ence ; and it is approved by those who maintain, that 
as industry and parsimony have alone raised them to 
their present station, s0 industry and parsimony can 
alone guarantee the continuance of their prosperiiy ; 
for, while the wealth of other nations depends upon 
the fruits of the earth, the wealth of the Dutch de- 
pends upon the fruit of their own labor. . It cannot be 
denied, however, that parsimony is frequently carried 
to too great an excess in this country, and that all 
present enjoyment is sacrifieed in an overweening 
anxiety to provide for thé future. What I have here 
said of the parsimony of the Dutch is applicable also 
to their much boasted cleanliuess. The nature of the 
soil and of the atmosphere has in some measure im- 
posed upon ‘he inhabitants the necessity of cleanli- 
ness ; but this cleanliness is carried to excess ; for, as 
they are afraid of spitting on the floor, they squirt 
their saliva into earthen vessels placed in their rooms 
for that purpose ; a disgusting practice, which in 
reality givesto Datch houses the very appearance of 
filth it is intended to get rid of. In the same manner 
the use of tobacco, which necessity has introduced, 
has been carried beyond all moderate limits. Jn. 
habiting a marshy country, and breathing a moist, 
foggy atmosphere, they have found benefit in smoking 
this herb ; but they smoke it to such excess, that if 
human flesh were sold in Holland, as it is in the 
American markets, a Dutchman's flesh might be class- 
ed among the smoked provisions. The Dutch are so 
little subject to the influence of strong passions, that 
the coldness of a Hollander has become proverbial. 
This coldness is by some considered a fault, since hu- 
map passions incite and keep alive the virtuous ener- 
gies of our nature. But it isowing to this coldness 
that neither the virtues nor the vices of the Dutch ar- 
rive at maturity. If they cannot boast of heroic vir- 
tues, neither are they the slaves of love, jealousy, 
and revenge, and other frantic passions which disturb 
the repose ofmankind. The women in this country 
are distinguished for their chastity, and a primitive 
modesty and simplicity of manners. Love is seldom 
so violent in the breast of a Dutch youth as to deprive 
him of reason, or impel him to have recourse to a hal- 
ter. Dutch love and Dutch quarrels are equaily 
tempered by discretion ; they do not go mad, or hang 
themseives out of affection for the fair sex, and they 
prefer settling their disputes by an appeal to the laws, 
rather than to the sword ; for they consider it absurd 
in « party injured to seek reparation by exposing his 
own life.—[Holberg’s Autobiography. ] 


Consumption Paturatep. In cases of confirmed 
phthisis pulmonalis there is but too much reason to 
think that no climate can arrest the progress of disease. 
But in those stages of the disorder termed incipient 
phthisis, the effects of climate are allowed to be bene- 
ficial in some instances in aveiding the disorder, in 
others of postponing its ravages. In these cases there 
seems little doubt that, on the whole, Madeira hol‘s 
out advantages which are not to be met with com- 
bined elsewhere. From a communication made to 
the Edinburgh Medicgl Journal by Dr. Renton, a 
practitioner on the Island, it appears that during the 
last eight years, up to 1826, he hae had thirty-five 
cases of incipient phthisis, of whom twenty-six return- 
ed much improved in health, and of whom the doctor 
still continues to receive favorable accounts ; of five 
he has not heard, and four have since died. The gen- 
eral character of these patients is described by Dr. 
Renton to be young people, who are said to have 
** overgrown” themselves ; and who had been sub 
ject in England to inflammatory ‘attacks, having 
cough, &c.; others had sufferéd from neglected or 
mistreated inflammation; and iz many there was a 
strong family predisposition to pulmonary disease. 
“ Most of them,” he adds, “! have little doubt, 
would have been in their graves, but for the precau- 
tionary measure which was adopted.” Dr. Heine- 
ken recommends a residence in Madeira as a preven- 
téve alone, where symptoms of consumption have 


be well worth the sacrifice of a winter or two in 
Madeira—in the most inciptent stages of disease serer. 
al ought to be passed here ; that in that stage which 
in the profession goes under the naine of ‘‘ incipient 





gone tu hel; now gals lit’s go home, un iph yew evver 


phthisis,” nothing short of the residence of some years 
(the winter in the town, andthe summer in the 
country) can be of any permanen: avail ; that in the 
|} more advanced stages, the sufferer must submit to 
| total expatriation, and that only with the hope of 
| prolonging life ; and that io the still more advanced 
| steps of the malady, he will be as well, or perhaps 
j much better, in his own home, and surrounded by his 
friends.—[Londun Magazine. } 


Ispiaxs Tornswapo. The shades of evening approach- 
ed as we reached the ground, and just as the en- 
campment was completed, the atmosphere grew sud- 

| denly dark, the heat became oppressive, and an un- 
usual stillaess presaged the immediate zetting in of 
| the monsoon. The whoie appearance of nature re- 
; sembled those solemn ludes to earthquakes and 
' hurricanes in the West Indies. from which the Fast in 


shown themselves : in such cases be thinks it would |‘ 


— — — — — — * 


little time for conjecture ; in a few minutes the heavy 
clouds burst over us * * * I witnessed seventeen mon- 
soons in India, but this exceeled them all, in its aw- 
ful appearance and dreadful effects. Encamped in a 
low sitwation, on the borders of a lake formed to col- 
lect the surrounding water, we found ourselves in a 
few hours in a liquid plain. The tent-pins giviog 
way, its a loose soil, the tents fell down, and left the 
whole army to the contending elemeots. It requires 
a lively imagination to conceive the situation of a 
hundred thousand human beings of every description, 
with more than two hundred thousand elephants, 
camels, horses and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by 
this dreadful storm, ia a strange country, without 
any knowledge of high or low ground ; the whole be- 
ing covered by an immense lake, and surrounded by 
thick darkness, which prevented our distinguishing a 
single object, except such as the vivid glare of light- 
ning displayed in hornble forms, No language cao 
describe the wreck of a large encampment thus in- 
stantanecusly destroyed, and covered with water ; 
amid the cries of old men and helpless women, ter- 
tified by the piercing shrieks of their expiriag children- 
unable to afford them relief. During this dreadful 
night more than two hundred persons and three thou, 
sand cattle perished, and the morning dawn exhibsted 
a shocking spectacle.—[Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs.) 


RestRAints on Ta& Pusttcatios oF Orixioxs. 
Whether established opinions are false or true, it is 
alike the interest of the community that investigation 
should be unrestrained, in order that, if false, they 
may be discarded, and, if true, rendered conspicuous 
toall. The only way of fully attaining the benefits of 
truth, is to suffer opinions to maintain themselves a- 
gainst attack, or fall in the contest. The terrors of 
the law are wretched replies to argument, disgraceful 
toa gocd, and feeble auxiliaries toa bad, cause. If 
there was any fixed and unquestionable standard by 
which the validity of opiniens could be tried, there 
might be some sense and some utility in checking the 
extravagancies of opinion by legal interference ; but 
since thtre is no other standard than the general rea- 
son of mankind, discussion is the only method of try- 
ing the correctness of all doctrines whatever ; and it 
is the highest presumption in any man or any hody of 
men to erect their own tenets into a criterion of truth, 
and overwhelm dissent and opposition by penal in- 
flictions. Such conduct can proceed on no principle 
which would not justify all the persecutions that dis- 
grace the page of ecclesiastical history. [Let estab- 
lished opinions be defended with the utmost power 
p of reason ; let the learning of schvols and colleges be 

brought to their support ; let elegance and taste dis- 
play them in their most enchanting colors ; let no la- 
bor, no expense, no argument, no fascination, be spar- 
ed in upholding theie/authority ; but io the name of 
humanity resort not to the aid of the pillory and the 
dungeon. Wheu they cannot be maintained by know- 
ledge and reason, it will surely be time to suspect 
that judicial severities will be but a feeble protection. 
Whoever has attentively meditated on the progress 
of the huinan race, cannot fail to discern that there is 
now a spirit of inquiry amongst men which nothing 
can stop or even materially coatrol. Reproach and 
obloquy, threats and persecution, willbe vain. They 
may embitter opposition and engender violence, but 
they cannot abate the keenness of research. ‘There is 
a silent march of thought which no power can arrest, 
and which it is not difficult to foresee will be marked 
by important evente. Mankind were never before in 
the situation in which they now stand. The press 
has been operating upon them for several centuries 
with ao influence scarcely perceptible at its com- 
mencement, but daily becoming more palpable and 
acquiring accelerated force. It is rousing the intel- 
lect of nations ; and happy will it be for them if there 
be no rash interference with the natural progress of 
knowledge, and if, by a judicious and gradual adopt- 
ion of their institutiona to the inevitable changes of 
opinion, they are saved fiom those convulsions which 
the pride, prejudices, and obstinacy, of a few may oc- 
casion to the whole. 








Masonict Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NZXT WEEK. 


Monitor Lodge, Waltham, Monday. 
St. Peter’s, Newburyport, — 
Raral, Quincey, “ 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, « 
Corinthian, Concord, + 
Liberty, Beverly, « 
1 Aurora, Leominster, 
Union, Nantucket, “ 
St. John's, Bostoa, Tuesday. 
Essex, Salem, “ 
St. Mark's, Newburyport, 
= Gloucester, “ 
iddlesex, Framingham, “ 
Union, Dorchester, « 
Cassia, Medfield, « 
Good Samaritan, Reading, « 
Jerusalem, Northampton, « 
Unity, Ipswich, « 
Repuhli:an, Gill, “ 
Ancient Lapdmark, Portland, Wednesday. 
Philanthropic, Marblehead, “ 
Jordan, ‘ Danvers. « 
St. Alhan’s, Wrentham, “ 
Saco, Saco, « 
Harmony, Northfield, “ 
Mount Hermon, Malden, “« 
Norfolk Unioa, Randolph, « 
Columbian, Boston, bursday. 
Hiram, Lexington, “« 
Merrimack, Haverhill, “ 
Mount Moriah, South Reading, “ 
Constellation, Dedham, “ 
Pentucket, Chelmsford, « 
Washington, Roxbury, “ 
Rising Star, Stoughton, « 


Mount Zion, R. A. C. Stoughton, Monday. 
St. Andrews R. A.C. Boston, Wednesday. 
Franklin Chapter, Greenfield, Weduesday. 
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Marriages. 


In this city. Seth Knowles, Esq. to Miss Sarah Payson; Mr. John B. 
Glover to Miss Charlotte E. Lyon; Mr. Francis T. Hastings to Mies 
Mary 8S. Jenks; Mr. William Easterbrouks to Miss Mary Aon H. 
Oliver; Capt. John Buckmar to Miss Mary’ Wyman: Mr. ‘Daniel C. 
Sampson to Miss Emeline M. Rogers. 

On Wednesday evening, by Rev. Mr. Sharp, Mr. David Carleton, of 
Fayetteville, N. C. to Miss Sarah P. Norcross, daeghter of Mr. A. Nor- 
cross, of this city. 

In Salem, Mr. James N. Archer tu Miss Sarah W. Lec. 

{n Bellingham, Dr. Elias Cook to Miss Henrietta Paiue. 

In Westfield, Mr. Arba Atkins to Miss Almira Allen; Mr. Bowman 
Noble to Miss Elizabeth Cotton. 


Deatis. 


To this city, Miss Emeline Tuck, aged 22; Mr. Isaac Y. Berry ; Mr. 
Daniel Robbins, aged 43 ; Mr. Thomas Pratt, aged 41; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Ripley, aged 57. 

In Roxbury, Mrs. Fanny Parker, aged 53. 

In Weymouth, Mr. Stillman Thayer, aged 21. 

In Sandwich, Hon. Nathaniel Freeman, aged 86. 

In Westfield, Miss Mary O. King, aged 14. 

In Williamsburg, Deacon Elisha Nach, aged 24. 

Ia a Elihu Bartlett, aged 73. 

In Bangor, jary Howard, aged 21. 

Ir. Sullivan, Me. Hon. Paul Dudley Sargent, aced 23. 

In Concord, N. H. Mr. George Soon, ages 70. 

In Bakimore, Mr. Joha R.G. Andrews, late of Boston, aged 22. 

In Charleston, S. C. John B. Holmes, Esq. aged 68. 


Ladies’ Bracelets and Belt Clasps. 
A variety of patterns of imitation gold 
Bracelet and Belt Clasps, this day received 
direct from Paris, by WELLES, GELSTON, & CO. 
corner of Washington and Court-streets. 
- 21. 

















COTILLION BAND. 
USIC for Balls, Cotiltion Parties, Assemblies, 
, &c. may be ohtained as usual, by applying to 
M. MANN, corner of Milk and Atkinson streets. Any 
order for Music left at his residence will be im- 
mediately attended to. Spis. Sept. 14. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter- 
takes this method of informing the public ia 
general, that he still continues at his old stand, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Mariboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
and hopes, by unremitted icdustry and attention to 
busine-:, to merit and receive their continued patrop- 








age. -piely July 27. 


general is providentially free. We were allowed very | 





CURE FOE INTEMPERANTCE. 
Rev & HOWARD have succeeded in pre paring 
a Medicine for the cure of Intemperance. 
gos had the advantage of repeated and succese(ul ex- 
periments, by physicians of the first respectability in 
this city, and is confidently brought before the public 
asa remedy in no respect inferiwr to any which hare 
been offered for the purpose. A gentleman who has 
employed much of i)r. Chambers’s, and has witness- 
ed the operation of this, ia several instances, has ex- 
pressed his preference for their preparation. The 
have been politely favored with the following corti 

cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


Messrs Reed & Howard,—Centlemen—| have wit- 
nessed the operation and effect of your medicine for 
the cure of Intemperance, in several cases, and ant 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has gea- 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirits, 
in those who had previously been excessively fond of 
them ; that the health of the patients has uniformly 
been improved by its operation, aud that, in my opin- 
ion, it is a sate, salutary, and commendable medi- 
cine, for the purpose for which it is dasigned. 
Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLINT. 

Boston, July 11th, 1627. 


Exiract from Reo. Dr. Tuckerman's Report. 
IT have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers's powders. But a preparation bas been 
made by Reed & Howard of this city, a principal in- 
gredient of which, I suspect to be of a character 
which is more universally disgesting, than are any of 
the ingredients in Chambere’s powders ; of, at least, 
that this is « more ng ingredient in Reed & 
Howard's, than io the New-York preparaten. Theit 
‘ cure for Intemperance,” | therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that ef Chambers’s. 
OpFor sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Has · 
over-street, at the head of Elm-street, Boston. Price 
$2,509. It may also be obtained of A. T. LOWE, No. 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JOHN J. BROWN, 
Washington-street, near Boyleton Market, and of 
EBENEZER WIGHMD, Milk-strect. 
Sept. 28. if 


. LONDON BOOKS. . 
UNROE & FRANCIS, 128 Washivgton-strect; 

have recently received 

Cromwelliana, or a detail of the Life of Cromwell 

Champion, a periodical paper of the last century 

Croley’s Angel of the World. 

Cogan on the Passions, 5 vols. ; 

Chronicles of Scotland, by Robert Lindesay. 

Dictionnaire de !’ Acadamie, 3 vols. 

Eberle’s Traveller's Guide through Switserland, with av 

Atlas. 

Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 4 vols. : 

Essays on Prisons, with two Architectural Designs. 

Europens Pracht und Macht ; or 200 Maps of Cities ins 

Europe. 

Far Predestinatus, sive Dialogismus. 

Ferguson's Astronomy, by Brewster, 3 vols. 

Ferguson's Works complete, iv 5 quarto vols. 

Frazer’s Journey to the Himala Mountains. 

Forbes's Life of Beatde ; 3 vols. — 

Flamsted's Historia Celestis ; 4to. 

Fifty correct Maps of England and Wales, in one vel. 

History of George the Third, his Court and Family. 

Gandy's Rural Architect. 

Kelsall on the Education and Architecture of Colleges ; 
with plates. 

Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont ; 2 vols. 

Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 

Inchbald’s British Theatre ; 26 vols. 

Journal of Sciences and Arts; 10 vols. 

Philosophical Transactions of the London Roy alSociety: 

Koops’s Rivers of France ; folio colored Atlas, and 2 
Book of Description. 

Le Beau Monde ; 4 vols. plates. 

London Spy ; 2\vols. bound, 108 plates. 

Lugar's Country Gentleman's Architect 

Moore's Mordaunt ; 3 vols 

Oidham’'s Poetical Works ; 2 vols: 

Potter's Eschylus. 





Slang Dictionary, by Pierce bigan. 

Strada de Bello Belgice ; 2 vols. 

Scoresby's Voyage to Greenland. 

Social Harmony, a cellection of Glees and Catchés 
Tooke’s History of Russia ; 2 vols. 

Terry's Voyage to the East Indies. 

Turkish Spy ; 8 vols. 

Todd's Lives and Writings of Gower and Chaucer. 
Weavill’s Elementary [reatise on Mechanics. 
Wilson's Memorabilia Cantabriziz. ; 

The LONDON ENCYCLOPEDIA; No 1 to 19— 
$2,124 per No. 

Dr. ROBERTSON’S WORKS, io 10 vols. com‘ 
plete, new edition. 

CLINTON'S MEMOIRS ef Lord Byron, in one vol: 
8vo. with plates. 

POEMS OF OSSIAN, fine e€ition ia two vols. 
board and calf. 

BAKER’S BIOGRAPHIA DRAMATICA, or com- 
plete Biography of the * 3 4 vals. 

LIFE OF GEORGE THE THIRD, and History of 
his Court, with ones lates. 

STEWART’S LIVES of Dre. Smith, Robertson, 
and Reid ; with portraite. 

JOHNSON’'S LARGE DICTIONARY; two vels.4to 

FRAZER'S TOUR to the Himala Mountsiae. 

CALMET’S VICTIONARY of the Bible, 4 vols. 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. of the Holg Ecrip: 
tures, in one vol. 4to. Student’s edition. 

PODDRIDGE’S EXPOSITOR; one vol. royal Bro 

BOYLE’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, ia 3 vels: 
small 4to. 

ROBIN HOOD; a collection of all the ancient 
Poems, Song;, and Ballads, relative to that celebrat- 
ed English Outlaw. : 

LORD BACON'S WORKS, in 10 vols. 8vo. 

SKYLARK and THRUSH ; two Song Books, with 
Notes. 2 vols. 12mo. 

TEGG’S CHRONOLOGY, or the Historian’se Com: 

anion. 
. O’CONNOR’S CHRONICLES of Eri; or History 
of the Irish people. 

The CHRONICLES OF SCOTLAND, by Robert 
Lindsey of Pittscottie, from old manuscripts. 

TERRY'S VOYAGE to the Eaet Indie; being an 
old and very curious work. 

AMUSEMENTS IN RETIREMENT, or the influ- 
ence of science and literature on the happincés of 
private life. 

JAMESON’S TREATISE ON MINERALS, their 
external, chemical, and physical characters. 

FACATA HIBERNIA, of History of the Wars in 
Ireland under Q. Elizabeth; with plates. 

KAIME’S SKETCHES of the History of Man. 

PERCY HISTORY of London, in 3 vols. 18mc. 
beautifa! edition. P 

BIOGRAPHY of the present British Stage, with 
portraits. cpa a 

NEWGATE CALLENDER, comprising interest: 
ing memoirs of the most notorious criminale, 4 vols. 

WOODFALL’S JUNIUS; in three volumes, 870. 
with the fac similes. 

STURM’S REFLECTIONS, is ope volume, Evo. 
new edition, wit plates. % 

ZIMMERMANN ON SOLITUDE, Svo0. with plates, 
new edition. 

The WORKS OF ADAM FERGUSON, complee. 
in 5 wols. 4to. 

ELMES’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts, in one vol. 8vo. 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 4 
vols. new edition. 

BURKE'S WORKS in 8 vole. Svo. 

HENRY’S HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, in 
12 vols. 

CHINA; its costume, arts, manefacterce, Ke. 
with elegant colored plates. 

CAMPBELL’S POEMS OF OSSIAN, with a wap 
and plate. 

The following Books were ordered of Mr. W.C. 
Hall, by some person unknown, who is requested to 
cail for them. 

TODD'S LIFE and Poetical Works of John Mil- 





ton, io 7 véls. teyal Sve. calf. 
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Miscellanies. 
SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN PAPERS. | 


[From the Christian Examiner.} « 
* LOOKING UNTO JESUS.” 
¢ Thou, who didst stoop below, 
Todrain the cup of wo, 
Wearing the form of frail mortality ,—- 
Thy blessed iabors done, 
Thy crown of victory won, 
Hast passed from earth—passed (o thy home on high. 


Mau may no longer trace, 
In thy celestial face, 
The image of the bright, the viewless One ; 
Nor taay thy servants hear, 
Save with faith’s raptured ear, 
The voice of tendernes:, God's holy Sou ! 


Our eyes behold thee not, 
Yet hast thou not forget 
Those who have plaecd their hope, their trust in thee ; 
Before thy Father's face, 
Thou hast prepared a place, 
That where thou art, thete they may also be. 


It was no path of flowers, 
Througt this dark world of ours, 
Beloved of the Father ! thou didst tread ; 
And shall we in dismay, 
Shriok from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread? 


O thou, who art our life ! 
Be with us through the strife ! 
Was vot thy head by earth’s fierce tempests bowed ? 
Raise thou our eyes above, 
To see a Father’s iove 
Beam, like the bow of promise, through the cloud. 


Even through the awful gloom, 
Which hovers o’er the tomb, 
That light cf love our guiding shall be ; 
Our spirits shall not dread 
The shadowy way to tread, 
Friend! Guardian ! Saviour! which doth lead to thee! 





{From the New York Times.] 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE METEOR, 
Observed in the sky, on the night of the 27th and 28th August, in a 
letter from Simeon Hubbard, Esq. to Samuel L. Mitchil), dated Nor- 
wich, Conn. Aug. 29th, 1827. 

To the Hon.Samuel L. Mitchill—Sir, Being some 
distance from home at nightfall last evening, I 
had a fair opportunity as I leisurely returned, to 
observe the rise, progress, and termination of 
certain phenomena then exhibiting in the Heav- 
ens, of which there doubtless will be much said 
and written, as the most lustrous and magnificent 
of them was sufficient to attract the attention of 
all who saw it. But from its being late, many 
must have missed, and _ will regret the loss of an 
Opportunity to view the most beautiful and 
splendid phenomenon of the kind of which we 
have any record ; and asitis possible that you 
were by chance one of the unfortunate in this 
respect, (as many other scientific gentlemen 
doubtless were,) I am induced to send you, as he- 
ing the common centre of science, an accurate, 
though not scientific, account thereof, for preser- 
vation, and if you deem it of sufficient import- 
ance, for publication. 

Early in the evening I noticed an Aurora Bo- 
realis, by which, and from their having often oc- 
cured of late, | was led to recollection of their 
frequency during the revolutionary war; and 
particu'arly toa memorable one of that petiod, 
which filled with fearful apprehensions a large 
portion of our citizens, and with wonder the 
remainder, and which was so indelibly impress- 
edon my wind (being then a child) that time 
seeins not to have obliterated the least of its 
traces ; which probably is the remote cause of 
my vestowing so particular attention to this of 
which I now write. 

As usual, the Auroracommenced with a scarce- 
by perceptible light in the north, somewhat east. 
But increasing slowly, it arrived to no high de- 
geee, either in brilliancy or altitude ; nor, without 
‘attention, would its faint up darting corruscations 
be noticed. At length borne up from the hori- 
zon, it presented the novel spectacle in these 
phenomena, of appearing detached thereform, 
leaving a space of deep azure in its place, that 
by contrast made more lucid the light of the 
now seemingly self-illumined cloud of thin and 
arid particles, which: still advancing in the 
Heavens south by west; while exténding itself 
from each limb, (mostly the western,) and gradu- 
ally decreasing in width, took by slow degrees 
the rainbow’s curve, and down pointing its taper- 
ing ends, till that in the west, with an accelerat- 
ed speed, dipped as it were the horizon; wien, 
instantly, as if ignited thereby, ‘it glowed far 
above with fervency, and in appearance similar 
to the ;-ure flane which issues from an intensely 
heated turnave where metals are dissolved. And 
now high advanced and still onward with a con- 
tinued reduction in breadth, it presently became 
a stupendous bow or belt, stretching to the bori- 
zon in the east, luminous throughout but splendid 
in the west; and thus in magnificence reached 
the zenith, and became stationary. But not now 
a regular arch, for when within a few degrees of 
the zenith, it seemed as if the western end was 
somehow entangled and held fast; when, in- 
stenxd of the entire arch swinging round or stop- 
ping, it continued on in its course, except that a 
segment, including the new inclining fiery pillar, 
from whence the whole seémed to issue, gradual- 
ly presented a curve in a somewhat differcut di- 
rection, and like to what would have been ex- 

hibited, had the vast arch been of some yielding 
substance, znd thus entangled while being borne 
on by a steady current of air. And now became 
more upparent that which had before been vist- 
ble, viz :—transverse corruscations crossing the 
Mauminated belt somewhat obliquely, as if dart- 
ing from the northwest ; (thers the aurora was 
still bright gleaming, and further west than I had 


save in the mind, where the several images pre- 
sented by the most prominent of its phases still 
exist. The simple Aurora, which continued in 
the north-west long afterwards, exhibited Soth- 
ing extraordinary. 

The following questions, which are naturally 
preseuted in this case, may be pertinently asked : 
Was this a mere sport of inanimate nature ? Did 
it preceed from the most minute of animated 
atoms, who in their proper element correspond 
with those who are seid to sometimes illumine 
the sea and make it sparkle ? Was the arch and 
its constituent, distinct from, or were they parts 
of the Aurora ? Was the belt a mean of com- 
munication between distant points, anc made 
visible by that, whatever it was, which was 
transmitted from regions superabounding there- 
in, to others where there was a lack ? If so, from 
whence did it proceed ? To where was it direct- 
ed ? And generally, what was the cause of the 
phenomenon, and what of salutary operations in 
nature was effected thereby ? 

For the first of these questions, it would seem 
that one destitute of meteorologic science might 
safely answer in the negative, and assign us a 


| reason for his belief, the high probability there 


is, that wherever bodies are at rest, there they 
will remain, till necessity brings them into ac- 
tion: Hence there can be no sports of nature. 
To the second, the same might, without haz- 
arding much perhaps, answer, that probably it 
did proceed froin a cause similar to that which 
produces the oceanic phenomenon, and that they 
may he both the effects of electricity. For the 
others, no man unlearned in such science, if wise, 
would presume to answer ; and [ should imagine 
that the most versed therein would hesitate. 
Those who would look to this extraordinary 
phenomenon for help in their inquiries, should 
keep in mind that the bright glowing in the west 
was not visible, nor was there any light there, till 
the bow while forming and rapidly descending to 
that point, had dipped the horizon ; also, that the 
corruscations in the inferior regions were fast 
driving west, at least to the verticn! point, and 
ly beyond, being rendered invisible to us 
by the superior light of the whole western limb ; 
yet to my eye, by their apparent: commingling at 
that point, it seemed otherwise. Theee facts 
would incline us to think that the tendency of 
the whole might have been to the west and if we 
suppose the height and somewhat tapering 
breadth of the pillar, was measured by the height 
and quality of our atmosphere, which also gnve 
to it superior brilliancy while passing through or 
seer: beyond it, one difficulty will be removed. 
And if we imagine the belt inthe eastern verge 
so far elevaced above our atmosphere as not to 
be influenced thereby, as is the rising sun, 
another difficulty will be surmounted—for there 
was nothing in the east to correspond with the 
pillar in the west. But then a greater perhaps 
will be presented ; for we may then be compelled 
to extend our imagination to other spheres, or 
perhaps systems, while tracing it to its source. 
But if, on the other hand, we suppose it to have 
issued from the west, (and certainly no ordinary 
spectator, whose first view was after the descert 
of the bow, could have imagined otherwise,) we 
must perceive the necessity there is to imagine 
the lighted cloud which broke off from the north 
to have been a reinforcement, which perhaps 
was follewed ty others from Spitzhergen, 
Tobolskoi, Kamptschatka-noss, or other points, 
with a precision superior to that for which 
Bonaparte was noted in bringing to a point in 
place and time, his forces froin distant quarters ; 


take passage either in a voyage of circumvallation 
around our northern regions, of of extension to 
other spheres. 

But in either case, whether directed east or 
west, we nay with ease imagine it tn have extend- 
ed, or proceeded to or from where Parry, or per- 
haps Capt. Symmes, would wish to be. And 
happy for the former will it prove if it proceeded 
from a yielding of the cords in those frozen seas, 
although we ourselves may rue it in the coming 
winter. But-unfortynate for him, if in this way 
there is transmitted additional horrors to those 
frightful regions. 

That this did not proceed from rays refracted 
from polar ice, (an idea whick they still entertain 
of the Aurora.) would now seein to be conclusive 
to even senmen,from its breaking off and floating 
away. That the simple Aurora proceeds from po- 
lar ice, is possible, for ice is frost,and frost as well 
as fire may be, is probably, an effect ofelectricity. 
That they are from those regions is highly pro- 
bable, while there can be little doubt of their all 
being the effects of that subtil fluid—of that 
something of which we know n> more than that it 
isthe most powerful agent or principle in nature, 
of which we have any knowledge—that some 
bodies attract, while others resist ftto a degree, 
or rather is icss affected by it: while we may 
with reason conjecture that it pervades air, earth 
and seas--that portions of either may be sur- 
charged therewith, while others exhausted may 
suffer from lack thereof; and that its violent ef- 
fects are but the consequence of efforts to regain 
a lost equilibrium, which may also, and is more 
often harmlessly restored by such process as ap- 
peared to be going on Jast night. 

But bow shall we characterise—how assign to 
this mysterious something, its proper place in the 
universe ? ft will not do to call it the general at- 
mosphere, for space yields no vapour, nor bodies 
those that are extensively active. Yet to give to 
either, the most extensive sense, and imagine it 
to be the universal medium, or fluid, which per- 
vades and infuses all bodies, and in which planets 
whirl and systems move; and take this to be 
that which imparts to it activity—the life there- 





of: Then we may imagine it to be the grand 


ever till then observed a simple light, and there | mean of communication, not only with opposite 


it continued long aiter, while the north-eastern regions and distawespheres, but also, through 
quarter, after the elevation of its lighted cloud, ! their respective suns, to different systems, in 


had remained comparatively dark 3). these cor- 
ruscations appeared cylindrical, as if emissions 
from central wires, which, quickly passing each 
other up and down in their proper interstices, 
regular and alternately like a weaver’s harness 
when in operation, were rapidly making their 
fitful and somewhat billowy passage west. Yet 
they were not seen to pass the vertical point, 
nor so imagined, save in one or_two instances, 
when a superior wave seemed to dash beyond, 
and this possibly was an optical delusion, and 
existed only in the retina of the eye, for I eager- 
ly sought to discover them in the west, but could 
not. At first, they were taken for the constitu- 
ent part, or basis of the belt, but a moment’s re- 
flection produced other conviction. They. 
doubtless octupied far inierior regions, probably 
our own, and only were made visible by the 
lighted belt above. ‘ 

At the zenith, this magnificent arch was at its 
zenith of transient glory. But bow long it con- 
tinued I cavnot say, nor could [ now measure 
any of its changes, by time, tor the impozing 
spectacie so engrossed my mind, that the thought 
never occurred til! itbegan to decline, and then 
it disappeared gradually but quickly, and in a 


ever aud still increasing distance—the soul, the 
quiekening spirit, the sustaining principle of the 
whole—the breath of GOD—or prime ageut of 
whatsoever would to us be its import, were our 
scanty capacities sufficiently enlarged to com- 
prehend that most stupendous and incomprehen- 
sible WORD. 

From the breaking off, wher it began to be 
very Interesting, to its close, my station, was 
principally on the long wharf bridge, which, for 
the intortuation of those unacquainted with the 
peculiarities of our position, it may be observed, 
is raised scarce above the waters which consti- 
tute our little port, which may be imagined to be 
the lower area of a spacious though irregular 
amphitheatre, formed by surrounding hills of 
from one hundred to perhaps, three hundred feet 
high, from the dark sides of which, and a cir- 
cumscribed horizon, it is probable that phenome- 
na of this sort are here presented to the eve with 
greater effect than if on hills, or even plains. 


Simeos Hursarp. 


APPRENTICE aNp THE House or Rervuce. A 
question was argued in the Court of Sessions last 





week which invo!ved some very important con- 


or we may imagine them to be thusdetached to” 


} 
' 


| and a warning in his fate. 


— — — 


little time there was no trace of its existence, | siderations, and is worthy the public attention. 


Mr. Price moved the Court to discharge from his 
indentures James Gilkerson, an apprentice to 
Joln Ayres. The facts on which the motion 
was grounded was these. Ayres is a silver-pla- 
ter; and, in orderto carry on his business with 
less expense, he hired the services of six or eight 
of the boys confined in the House of Refuge. He 
then sent his apprentices up to the Refuge, with 
instructions to teach these boys, so hired, in their 
trade. One of the apprentices (Gilkerson) re- 
fused. He was chastised by lis master, and 
finally obliged to go ; and, for a time, did actual- 
ly labor in the House of Refuge, in company with 
the regular inmates. On this statement of facts 
Mr. Price moved that the indentures be cancelled. 
The District Attorney opposed the 
Evidence was adduced, and the allegations of 
Mr. Price were fully substantiated. He main- 
tained that the House of Refuge was in fact a 
prison. It was dedicated to the reception of con- 
victs and vagrants. No master had a right to 
force his apprentice into such associations, and 
no apprentice had the right to consent to it. It 
was absurd, he said, to talk of manifesting a pater- 
nal regard for a boy’s morals, and at the same 
time to send that boy to work with thieves and 
vagabonds. One of the conditions by which all 
indentures were voidable was the allowing an 
apprentice to frequent ale houses. But here was 
a greater enormity, for the apprentice was thrust 
into a daily and heurly intercourse with the 
vilest and most profligate criminals. The Court, 
on Saturday, expressed their unanimous and 
most decided opinion, that the master bad, by 
his own act in sending his apprentice to work in 
the House of Refuge, cancelled the indentures. 
The Court stated thathe might, by the same 
reasoning, put him to work in the Penitentiary 
or State Prison. On turning over the Records, 
it appeared that thirty or forty convicts bad been 
sent thither from the Sessions alone. The in- 
dentures were, therefore, ordered to be cancelled. 

To us, this seems to be an important case. The 
practice here brought into ques:ion had for some 
time existed, and was every day growing into a 
larger and more offensive size. The testimony 
of the respectable Supegintendant of the House of 
Refuge was calculated to induce other masters to 
adoptit. It wouldbea great saving of trouble 
and expense. The hours of the boys were ex- 
tremely regular, and they were compelled to be 
very industrious. Had the Court rejected Mr. 
Price’s motion, it would have been a sanction of 
the usage, and a signal to other masters. For- 
tunately, for the morals and respectability of the 
young mechanics aad tradesmen of our city, the 
system has been cestroyed, and forever. IJtis 
needless to argue against its impropriety. Mr. 
Price dwelt upon ii with a vehemence and an 
eloquence which did credit to his intellect and 
his heart. To him hnd his exertions (for this ar- 
gument wasonly the termination of a series of 
attempts to put an end to the practice) do the 
parents of our apprentices owe the rescue of 
their children from econtaminaticn and moral 
denth.—[New-York Eaquirer.] - 


A calm of plenty ! till the raffled air 
Falls from its poise, asd gives the breeze to hlow. 
Thompsen. 
Seeremper. The spell of Autumn is imposed 
on our heads at our entrance upon this month, 
—a month full of the sweet, the bitter, the hot 
and the cool, the humble and the grand, which 
mingle themselves so subtilly in our cup, as to 
form uo inconsiderable share of the real delights 
of life. Now are the orchards assuming the 
ripening glory of their unbounded wealth, and 
the furtunate lord of the soil may in a single day, 
.coliect the liberal wages of many a toiling month. 


The grapes hang from the walls of the garden, 


and the eaves of the summer-house, havjng he- 
come filled with she purple richness, both of fla- 
vour and colour, which the sultry rays of many a 
noon has imparted to them, or are waiting the 
finishing aid of the first frest to complete what 
heat alone would never do. This is the month 
when-ragiments of motly hue go forth inthe fields 
to enatt feats of relentless valour to the inevitable 
demolition of breastworks of gingerbread, and 
magazines of brandy, hitherto dcemed invulner- 
abie! Ah! a soldier’s heart must at times be 
hardened, even to the cry of a vanquished enemy ; 
for in vain do the empty decanters and exhaust- 
ed demijohns cry for quarter: neither pity, vor 
remorse, nor the consciousness of superior 
strength, can awaken honour enough to restrain 
his quenchless thirst for——-for [ahem !] br&ndy ! 
In this month too the elements throw off the 
dominion of summer, and resign themselves to 
the cool but grateful etiquette of the court of 
dutumn. The very clouds are so enamoured 
with the hues of earth, that they come down 
from their celestial walks to tuste the sweets of a 
night below,—and lay their white forms along the 
deep valley, or on the calm surface of the lake or 
river; nor do they retire from their adopted 
couch, till morning reminds them of their higher 
sphere, and sends them upwards to their daily 
range. The salutary coolness of the season 
must soon strengthen, like the infant winter ac- 
quiring new ability with every passing week. 
The chilling rains of the equinox will be succeed- 
ed by the transient rule of Jack Frost, and bare- 
footed urchins will postpone their morning sports 
till the sun has banished the unwelcome eif 
from their wonted walks. We can say in 
the spirit of other commentators on the 
seasons,—Go on, ye varying months ; ‘tis 
true yg bring with you your own peculiar ills, but 
ye have for every one your own peculiar bounty, 
and if any one may boast that its bounties out- 
number, in an unmeasured degree, the greatest 
possible privation it can impose, surely it is the 
generous and happy month of SepremBer.— 
[Albany Saturday Mag.) 
“ Hope humbly then—on trembling pinions svar, 
Wait the great teacher Death—and God adore.” 

“ The tree of knuwledge was not the tree of 
life.” There is no exertion of the mind so fruit- 
less and unsatisfactory as the attempt to fathom 
the mysteries of nature, and yet there is none to 
which the gifted ang exalted soul is more prone. 
The insatiate desire to know all things, to expand 
the mind until it covers the circle of creation, and 
embraces every material object and spiritual es- 
sence with all their attributes and properties, is 
the highest excitement, and may become the 
most deadly haue to the spirit of man. ‘The phi- 
losopher of old, who, after vainly searching tor 
the cause of the tides,” plunged despairingly into 
the waters to seck in death that knowledge which 
was denied to him i life, left a moral in his story, 
Is teaches us that un- 
bridled curiosity, if mingled with enthusiasin of 
feeling and power of intellect, and directed to 
those mysteries which ure too intricate and too 
vast for human understanding, must necessarily 
end in despair. Yet what can check the progress 
or damp the ardor of the aspiring and inquisitive 
mind? The impetus which urges it forward on 
its hrilliaut and dangerous career, is imparted by 
the self same, power that is the source of all light 
and knowledge, and it is the noble effort of mor- 














' tal man to render bimseif worthy of immortality. : 


motion. : 
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Even the awful denunciation of death against the 
first created of men could not arrest his hand 
when he saw within his grasp that fruit which 
would invest him with the qualities of “ gods, 


knowing good and evil ;” which would erarify 


his pride, satiate his curiosity, and seal his et 
nal doown.—[New-York Courier.]} 

A BLoop-THIRSTY MAN. The Georgia Courier 
states, that a man in Augusta lately sent for a 
physician to bleed him. The Doctor bound the 
arm, and the patient asked for a tumbler, with 
which he caught the blood. 
he drank off the contents! ‘The physician ex- 
pressed a natural horror on beholding such an 
act, on which the patient said, that he bad several 
times bled himself, in order to get blood to drink! 
The blood ought to rush into the face of this liv- 
ing Vampyre, for exhibiting such depravity of 
taste.—[Ibid.] 


Pockets. Nothing so variable and capricious 
as fashion. The ‘time was, and old people re- 
member, when ladies wore pockets !—strange as 
it seems, this was true. When this clumsy re- 
ceptacle for keys, pocket handkerchiefs, &c. was 
laid aside, then came into use the littl bag or 
satchel, called an indispensable. To thissucceed- 
ed the leather cases somewhat like a cartridge 
box—and Jastof all the basket—yes, a basket, 
that may hold something less than a peck, Wiu 
chester measure. A few weeks ago, } saw a 
well-dressed woman walking up to the door with 
a basket on her arm. I supposed it to be one of 
our first ladies, about to make a morning call. 
But no ; asI stepped to the door she asked :ne if 
1 wanted to buy some cherries. : 

Now, no harm was done ; but this shows how 
easy it is to mistake a basket woman for a fashion- 
able lady.—[New-Haven Herald.] 

WIVES AS THEY WEKE. 
O feemina!! 
bean porridge and pumpkin pies! It is said to be 
good for Christians to “look back to the rock 
whence they were hewn ; so it may be profitable 
to take a retrospect of the days of hopes and 
wooden lreeted shoes. The present period of the 
world is styled “ an age of wonders.” Who can 
donbtit? Could the prophetic ken of our pious 
old grandames have looked down the vista of 
time, and seen how degenerate the preseut gen- 
eration is, they would bave groaned in-spirit and 
cried “ Prohibitate Dit!” In those days, health 
and activity were the rouge which tinged the 
cheek ofthe young feiale. ‘They were the vota- 
ries of Minerva. Even the opulent were not 
strangers to the disteff. Instead of sleeping away 
the most pleasant part of life, they rose with the 
lark in the morning, and with joy hailed the com- 
ing of bright Phabus. A snow white milk pail 
was the indispensable for the morning walk ; and 
the hum of the spinning wheel the music of the 
day. Their wardrobe was simple and economi- 
cal, though the introduction of wooden heels was 
thought at first rather extravagant. The hoop, 
the wooden or tin comb, were once thought su- 
perfluous. How much more conducive to health, 
were these simple appendages than the rolls and 
curls, the whalebone and steel corsets, of the 
present day. In those times, the plump, cherry- 
rleeked damsel was the belle. Now, the ghastly, 
death-like countenance, with a waist like a wasp, 
andaform as fragile as straw, is the ton. In 
former days, a lady was educated in a plain sub- 
stantial manner ; the Bible and Psalm Book com- 
posed ber library ; she was instructed in the do- 
mestic arts of cookery, and was taught to be in- 
dustrious aud fragal; and, in addition to all this, 
Must Hot presume to think of marrying till she 
could show a pillow case filled with stockings of 
her own manyfacture. Such were the daughters 
of our old grandmothers, and such were the 
mothers who nursed that noble and spirited gen- 
eration, Who taught England that virtuous mag- 
nanimity was not confined to princely halls or 
kings’ courts. * 

In those days, wives were profitable—now they 
are pretty. The milk pail, the distaff, and the 
couking utensils, are exchanged for Waverly, 
Cooper, and the Piano. The ladies are tow deli- 
cateto work. Instead of the hum of the wheel, 
itis * Pa, I can’t knit—I havea taste for music— 
I wish you would buy me a Peanner—it will only 
cost three hundred dollars—you can get trusted 
six menths.” ‘Tie Piano is bought, and many 
asigh is heard and may a dun received before 
the money is paid. But it is a fashionable piece 
of furniture. 

Now, instead of rising in the morning to enjoy 
the pure air, they are indulged in that sluggish- 
uess in Which every hour is poison to the consti- 
tution. When they rise, they are languid and 
weak through excess of sleep; their appetites 
gone, their countenances pale and sickly, and to 
cap the whole, instead of exercising and invigor- 
ating the physical and mental evergies, they sit 
down and dru:n on the Piano, or pore over a nov- 
el, till afternoon, when they must again have re- 
course to sleep till the fashionable hour arrives 
for dressing and calls. They are never ready to 
receive company tll a particular hour, and make 
no scruple, if u rap is heard at the door, to send 
word that they are “not at home.” Indeed, they 
are wot, if they are ashamed to see company till a 
particular time. But this is etiquette. In addi- 
tion to this, they are iustructed in the school of 
scandal and initiated into the mysterjous art of 
story telling, without baving it diminish in form 
or wetler, Being desirous to make themselves a- 
grecable, they think it highly necessary to have 
something new to communicate and will pream- 
ble their tale by ‘saying—* I have something to 
tell you about Mr. A——, if you will swear not to 
bring me into the scrape—it is awful. Now 
don’t tell it, for he has always been a friend to 
me, and I would not say a word to injure him; 
but | heard Miss Know-all say that old Mrs. 
Surmise told Dorothy Tattle that Susan Gabble 
suspected that Mr. A was married to some- 
body, for he had been scen riding with a young 
lady.” When, perhaps, if traced to the fountain, 
he was seen riding to Church with his mother or 
sister. 

One thing more, and then] have done. Our 
grand-mothers had their sweethearts and confi- 
dential friends, but they were those whom a long 
acquaintance and unabzted friendship had ren- 
dered such by « virtuous course of conduct, and 
uot the ephemeral animals, mere shadows of a 
day. But now, if a strange beau arrives, if “ per- 
tectly genteel” and “very free and easy in his 
manners,” it matters not whether he be a scound- 
rel or a scape-gallows at home, he is caressed, 
and flatters himself that he is really somebody. 
The old tried friends must now stand aside and 
give the stranger place. The beau on his part 
must flatter and fawn, tell’ the ladies they “ are 
sweet angelic creatures,” that he adores them, and 
“d—n me, girls, if I ever saw such beautiful 
creatures before,” &c. &c. Ali this is swallowed 
with eagerness, and there is no mistake, he ia a 
perfect gentleman ; he cuts a dash, flounces a- 


Otempora! O mores! 





bout, attends assemblies and parties, and to close 


When it was filled, | 


How changed since the days of | 


his “ sweet angelic creatures” to seek hew fe. 
& 





terers and new admirers. 
This, Ladies, is _a ead picture : but is teo wes 
But think not that your sex alone are culpable. } 
intend a word for modern gentry after this, 0 Le 
the days of bean porridge and pumpkin pies! 
would give more for a pltiump,cherry-cheeked 
sel, that understands cooking and can kai 
own stockings,than tor half a seove of pal 


wasp-waisted piano drummers.—{Youghk : 
Journal. } — 





GAYLORD'S AMERICAN STROP AND 
CHEMICAL PAST'T.. 
FENHIS STROP will be found superior to any othe 
hitherto manufactured in the United States, k 
is perfectly flat and at the saine time clastic. hi 
formed upon the pian of J. Rodgers \ Sons and 
Barber’s English Strops, which are considered 


Artists as the only kinds made upon the tra Priaci- 
ple . 


The Cremicat Paste (the production of Mr, tap. 
Fiat, one of our best practical Chemists) is sufbe 
powerful to give a keen edge to any instrument that 
docs not require grinding. 

(<p A liberal discount made to 
chasers. 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE 
Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street : 

“ind may be had of 

O. C. Greenleaf, ‘| James W. Burditt, 

8. H. Parker, Josiah Loring, 

Henry Hooper, Munroe & Francis, 

B. Loring & Co. Cottons & Barnard, 

Bowles & Dearborn, Isnac W. Goodrich, | 

James Hunt, Welles& Geiston, 

Hunt & Stimpson, John Marsh, 

Wait, Green & Co. David Felt & Co, 

John Freeman, Thomas Wells, 

W. W. Wheildon & Co. Charlestown. 

J. R. Buffuin, Salem. 

Childs & Sparhawk, Purlsmouth. 

James Adams, Jr. Portland. 

July 27. 


wholesale per. 


+ at hie Paper 


eowst 


BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 
For tale, wholesale and retail, by Mona. & FaRmea, 
Concord, X. H. 
{- popular medicine, so long kept from the 
knowledge of the public, by the secluded situa 
tion of the Proprietor, has by its iutrinsic value, and 
without those adventitious aids which give 





tended its reputation throughout New-England, 
New-York and Philadelphia, and will soon be intr. 
duced into the Southern States. : 
Its efficacy for various descriptions of Fits has bees 
tried by a large number of persons, and certificates 
from Reuben Colby, Esq. a magistrate of Hebron, whe 
was himself cured by taking one bottle and a half; 
of John Whipple, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Hopkin 
ton, N. H. whose child was cured ; of George Hough, 
Esq. of Concord, who states the cure of St 
Sewall,a young man in his employment ; and of Mr. 
Andrew Bantin, of Allenstown, who certifies to Me 
own cure when 19 years of age, have already bees 
given to the public, and the testimony of divers oth . 
ers may be seen by calling on the subscribers. 
MORRIL & FARMER. 
Concord, N. H. July 20, 1827. 


Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by Mor- 
rit & Farmen, and by Marnarn & Noygs, of Bos 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; S. R. Ken- 
drick, and I. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Mellen, 
Dover; Dr. Charles A. Going, Lancaster, N. H.; 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mase. ; George W. Hill, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. Spalding, Hallowell ; Ebenezer 
Fuller, Augusta ; John Wilkinson, Bath, Me.; W. & 
1. Poor, Belfast; Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley & 
Warren, Fryeburg; Merrill & Mitchell, Portland ; 
Henry H.* Silvester, Charlestown, N.H.; snd bs 
Farmer & Brown, Editors of the Hingham Gazette. 
July 27. eowSt € 

A. GOULD \ 





occupied by H. Jackson, aud has placed his SPONG 


at the following places, viz. Siias Pierc:, & Co. Elm 
street—Josiah Hayden, and E. Knewlton & Co. North 
Market-street-—E. W. Eaxter, Exchange-street~ 
Francis Lincoln, near the head of India Wharf. 

O<p-Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charles 
town, Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponge Blacking, os 


you wish to Le particular. All orders puuctually at- 
tended to. 
May 11. ep ly. 





Grass Bleached Linens, Furnitures, &c. 
J AYO & HILL have just received direct from 
L Bristol, via New-York,—one case more of those 
superior 4-4 Grass Bleached Linens, which gave suck 
universal satisfaction to purchasers in the spring. 
Also, one case of 4-4 Furniture Chintz. of the fruit 
and other patterns; one case of silk Bali Frin : 
which will be eokt less than the cost of importation, 
at 414, Washington-street, opposite the Washingtoe _ 
Bank. eop3t August 17. * 


BOSTON BRIGADE BAND. a 
HE members.of the Boston Brigade Band re- 7 
spectfully give notice, that in consequence of — 
James Kendall’s leaving them, it will be necessary for 
those who may wish to employ them for military duty, 
processions or serenades, to apply to Mr. ASA FILLE- 
BROWN, in Lowell Place, near the Boylston Market, 
or to Mr. GEO. W. FOSTER, opposite the Rev. Mr. * 
Parkman’s meeting house in Hanover-street. 
August 24. 4w 


BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £3 
OTES on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
LW ma: be had on application to the Cashier. 
April 29. tf 


DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next tc ‘be new 
Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf 


EUROPEAN LEECHFS. 
UST received, a fresh supply of EUROPEAN 
LEECHES, and for sale by EBENEZER 
WIGHT, Druggist, Milk (opposite Federal) street. 
August 10. eop3t 


- BOSTON. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENIXG, BY 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
CONGRESS-STREET. 
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TERMS. THREE DOLLARS 2 year, payable sa advunce. Sebe 
scribers not paying in advance. or withholding payment, whee 
are presented, wil! he enarged at the rate of THREE DOLLAES 
AND FIFTY CENTS. No paper discontinned bet *y order & 
the subscriber or at the decisica of the proprietor. Subscribesoby 
the qus.ter must pay ONE DOLLAR + quarter in advance. 
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ACESTS. 

New-York, R. P. Busu, No. 20, Wali-street. 
Phiiadeiphia, Wit110% Banger, George-st- 
Baltimore, Md. Wittsam Porter. 
Natchez, Mi. CEARLES W. Bansitt.. 
Portsmouch, CatLos & Spannaws. 
Poruand. Me. Baanet Petess. 

Exeter, N. H. J. Borer, Postmaster. 
Windsor, Vern. ont, Farogaicx Pertss. 
Newburyport, Meas. M. Lonp, Postmaster. 
Medfield, Mass. Cuanies Onson, Postmeastt- 





the scene decamps. leaving his bills unpaid. and 
° 


Providence, R. J. Maares’Rowissen, No. 7,’ 
Weatmninster Row. 


# 










to some of the prevailing aostrumsof the day, ex .— 


AS removed to the first house north of the Bap-< ] 
tist Meeting House, in Chaslestown, —5 
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